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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 


Thb  Publishers  of  Evert  Saturdat  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themscU’es  upon 
the  remarkable  and  unprecedented  success 
which  has  been  achieved  bj  their  Journal. 
Its  large  and  increasing  circulation,  and  the 
hearty  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  on 
all  sides,  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
their  efforts  to  make  it  the  Lbadino  Illus¬ 
trated  Paper  of  the  country  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  feature  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
warmly  commended  than  its  Editorial  De¬ 
partments,  of  which  there  are  two,  —  in  one 
of  which  are  discussed  by  able  writers  the 
leading  public  questions  of  the  day ;  while  in 
the  other  are  treated  the  principal  Social,  The¬ 
atrical,  Musical,  or  Literary  topics  of  the  time. 

In  the  scope,  ability,  and  variety  of  its 
Editorials  Evert  Saturdat  surpasses  all 
its  contemporaries. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Illustrations  in 
Evert  Saturdat  are  greatly  superior  both 
in  character  and  artistic  excellence  to  those 
of  any  other  Illustrated  Paper  published  in 
this  country ;  while  the  manner  in  which 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  are 
represented  in  its  pages  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

ITS  SIZE. 

Evert  Saturdat  was  the  first  American 
Journal  to  publish  regularly  twentt-four 
PAGES  of  Letter-Press  and  Illustrations.  Its 
eight  additional  pages  are  not  given  away  as 
supplements,  but  form  a  part  and  portion  of 
each  regular  number. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
that  Evert  Saturdat  was  merely  a  costly 
experiment,  and  that  it  could  not  long  be 
sustained  in  its  present  character  and  form. 
Its  Publishers,  however,  take  no  such  view  of 
their  enterprise.  They  have  in  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  volume  features  of  much 
greater  interest,  involving  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  than  any  they 
have  yet  put  forth. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  Publishers  of  Evert  Saturdat  are 
deeply  sensible  of  tbeicpbligations  for  the 
very  generous  manner  inSrhich  their  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  received  by  the  Press.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  journals. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Messrs.  .lames  R.  Osgood  *  Co.  have  Rood  cause  to  he 
pn.iid  of  the  success  of  Evert  S.»ti  eu,vt.  ’I  he  chauRe 
from  a  plain  octavo  to  an  illustrated  folio  was  not  popular 
at  first ;  but  they  have  made  it  so,  by  the  superb  style  in 
which  they  have  worked  it  up,  until  it  sLands  iinrivalliHl 
in  the  excellence  of  its  artistic  merits  among  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  serials  of  its  class. 

From  the  Sea  York  Evening  Pott, 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  excellence  of  Evert  Sattr- 
DAT,  in  all  Its  departments,  that  It  is  enough  to  say  of  any 
sp.'cial  number  that  it  fully  maintains  the  standard  of  the 
juiimal.  'I  bis  Is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  it.  It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  proprietors 
can  make  the  paper  any  more  valuable  or  brilliant,  in 
letter-press  or  illustrations,  than  it  is  now. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Evert  .Saturdat  Is  now  a  great  success,  and  Increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation  more  rapidly  than  any  paper  of  its  kind 
ever  publisbed  in  this  country. 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

Evert  Saturdat.-^ This  magnificent  pictorial  weekly 
eould  safely  rest  its  claim  to  public  appreciation  and  sui>- 
port  iiiMMi  its  numerous  and  artistic  pictorial  embellisli- 
m('nts,  in  which  it  is  unequalled  in  America  and  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere.  Hut  it  does  nut.  Its  literaty  character 
Is  equal  to  its  artistic.  There  could  be  no  higher  praise. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  editor  of  Every  bATL'RDAT  Is, 
but  he  "  knows  himself,”  and  utilizes  bis  vast  resources 
with  a  skill  that  places  him  among  the  very  first  in  the 
profession  of  Journalism.  . 

From  the  Botton  Commercial  Bulletin. 

It  Is  really  surprising  bow  rapidly  the  art  of  illnstratlon, 
as  exemplltled  in  Evert  .Iatl'roat,  has  advanced,  we 
might  almost  say  in  a  few  months.  That  periodical,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  compared  favorably  with  any  foreign 
iuumai  whatsoever;  the  pictures  appearing  in  it  are  bril¬ 
liant,  artistic,  and  suggestive.  It  is  no  light  complimen'. 
to  say  that  the  articles  in  its  columns  fit  well  with  the 
pictures;  for  they  are  written  by  some  of  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  literati,  and  the  editing  is  carefully  and  well  done. 
Charles  Keade’s  Terrible  T'eiiiplation,”  now  coming  out 
serially  in  Evert  Sati  rdat,  already  creates  much  cx- 
ciiemvnt  and  discussion. 

From  the  Springfield  Hcpublican, 

Evert  Saturdat  c<sw  on  fn>m  glory  to  glorv.  Tlie 
pnidfshers  are  lavishing  money  on  their  weekly;  but, 
with  -Mr.  llartc  and  Charles  Re.ade’s  novel,  and' a  goorl 
staff  <'f  writers  and  artists,  they  ought  to  ”  get  their  tnonev 
liaek  ”  :  and  the  people  certainly  get  their  money’s  worth 
when  they  buy  it. 

From  the  Clrrelund  Iln  ahl, 

Every  week  it  contains  ediluri.al-  of  great  abilitv  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  with  otlier  original  writing,  and  the  tie..l 
.American  artists  fiiniisli  full-page  pictures  of  marktal 
character,  which  are  finely  engravetl  and  carefully  printetl 
on  heavy  cream-tinted  paper.  T  he  .advantage  of  this  care 
in  printing  is  shown  in  the  sharpness  of  outline  and  gen¬ 
eral  effectiveness  of  the  pictures,  the  cream  tint  adding  to 
the  effectiveness  in  no  little  degree. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

'We  have  printed  a  title-page,  preface,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  index  to  the  letterpress  and 
illustrations  to  the  volume  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  which  closed  with  number  78.  This  index, 
title-page,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  by  any  news¬ 
dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  application  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Ix  our  next  number  we  shall  give  from  the 
pen  and  pencil  of  our  artist  and  correspondent 
an  interesting  and  finiphic  account  of  the  work¬ 
ing  ot  “  Chinese  Cheap  Labor  ”  in  Louisiana. 


FRENCH  FINANCES. 

^pHE  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  pro- 
JL  posed  his  Budget,  and  M.  Thiers  has 
supported  it  in  an  effective  speech.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Thiers  good  sense  would  have 
dictated  peace  with  Germany  afler  Sedan. 
The  cost  of  the  war  is  eight  billions  of  francs, 
or  about  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
If  the  Republic,  improvised  under  Gambetta, 
had  not  persisted  in  a  fight  which  every  mili¬ 
tary  critic  and  every  e.xperienced  general  pro¬ 
nounced  hopeless,  the  cost  would  have  been 
only  four  billions,  or  eight  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  amount  of  money  which 
France  will  pay  for  Gambetta’s  speeches  is 
four  billions  of  francs.  No  other  orator  or 
lecturer,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  ever 
charged  so  much  for  his  eloquence.  As  a 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed 
or  disabled  in  the  mad  campaign  which 
Gambetta  pu«hed  through  to  “  the  bitter 
end,”  we  have  a  combined  loss  of  money 
and  loss  of  life  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
oratory.  But,  it  is  said,  that  Gambetta, 
alone  among  his  colleagues,  was  “  hopeful.” 
Had  he,  by  a  miracle,  succeeded,  his  bofie- 
fulness  would  have  been  justified;  but  he 
hoped  against  inexorable  facts  and  laws, 
which  cooler  patriots  recognized.  His 
“  heroic  folly  ”  will  entail  an  annual  taxa¬ 
tion  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
French  people.  He  represented  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  passions  of  France,  but  he  neither 
represented  nor  appealed  to  its  intelligence. 

But  M.  Thiers,  in  facing  the  financial 
trouble,  is  quite  as  unreasonably  hopeftd 
as  Gambetta  was  in  his  idea  of  beating 
trained  soldiers  by  raw  levies.  First,  he 
says,  “  there  can  be  no  thought  of  reducing 
the  War  or  Marine  Budgets.”  It  is  in  re¬ 
ducing  these  that  the  only  hope  for  French 
finance  can  lie  found ;  but  the  pride  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  cannot  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  disaiinament  after  de¬ 
feat.  M.  Tliiers  insists  that  if  “  France  acts 
with  wisdom  ”  (I)  she  can  conclude  her  re¬ 
maining  loans  at  from  5  to  5^  per  cent; 
that  if  she  “  .acts  with  wisdom  ”  her  .annual 
proiluct  will  lie  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
billions  of  Irancs;  that  an  additional  tax  of 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  can  be 
levied  without  injuring  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country ;  and  that  this  tax  should  be 


levied  altogether  on  consumption  and  not  on 
income.  “  Never,”  says  M.  lliicrs,  “  will  I 
associate  my  name  with  the  establishment  of 
an  Income  Tax  in  France.”  Well  may  the 
cautious  and  intelligent  Paris  correspondent 
of  Thf  London  Econom'iut  stigmatize  this  pro¬ 
position,  to  lay  on  industry  the  whole  cost 
of  providing  for  the  increased  expenditure 
caused  by  the  war,  as  “  sheer  madness.”  A 
heavy  income  taxon  the  “  propertied  ’’classes 
would  be  conservative  of  property ;  to  lay 
the  additional  tax  on  consumers  is  merely 
to  revitalize  the  Commune,  pledged  to  uni¬ 
versal  repudiation  and  the  destruction  of  the 
“rights  ”  of  property. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  leading  mem- 
bets  of  llie  Paris  Commune,  being  butchered, 
imprisoned,  or  banished,  its  anti-social  ideas 
are  now  of  no  importance.  The  proper  re¬ 
ply  to  this  would  be  a  parody  of  the  old 
cry  of  French  loyalty :  “  The  Commune  is 
dead,  —  long  live  the  Commune  1  ”  Tlie 
Commune  still  exists  in  the  prejudices,  pas¬ 
sions,  and  hatreds  of  Freneh  artisans  and 
mcch.anies,  and  it  exists  in  vital  relations 
with  a  European  society,  the  first  priueijile 
of  which  is  to  subordinate  nationality  to  the 
triumph  of  their  ferocious  crotchets.  ITie 
French  Republic  has  therefore  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  France  against  the  opposition  not  only 
of  the  monarchists  and  imperialists  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  of  that  largo  portion  of  the  French 
republicans  who  have  consented  to  abjure 
their  country  in  the  vain  hope  of  overturn¬ 
ing  capitalists  everywhere  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  We  are  convinced  that  all  that 
this  faction  can  do  is  to  add  to  the  burdens 
that  will  tall  on  the  laboring  classes.  If  the 
insurrection  of  the  Commune  had  not  oc¬ 
curred,  M.  Thiers  might  have  obtained  bet¬ 
ter  terms  for  his  first  loan.  As  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  completion  of  the  loans  will 
make  the  French  National  Debt  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  world,  these  loans  must  be  sold 
at  a  constantly  increasing  rate  of  discount. 
Under  the  Empire  —  which  never  paid  its 
expenses  —  the  French  Budget  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  namely, 
$  350,000,000 ;  on  the  most  hopeful  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Germany, 
including  the  vast  sum  which  Bismarck 
exacts  as  “  indemnity,”  and  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Commune, 
must  add  at  least  $  110,000,000  to  the 
amount  yearly  to  be  taken  from  the  scanty 
earnings  of  the  French  people.  The  loans 
may  be  negotiated ;  but  when  the  taxation 
to  pay  the  interest  on  them  further  impov¬ 
erishes  a  people  now  sufficiently  impover¬ 
ished,  will  not  the  chronic  warfare  against 
the  capitalists  and  bankers  receive  a  new 
impetus  and  feel  a  new  inspiration  ?  The 
Commune,  always  existing,  reinforced  by  a 
great  “  International  Society,”  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  fight  and  die  for  what  they 
call  their  “  rights,”  must  keep  France  for 
years  in  a  state  which  will  interfere  with 
the  orderly  creation  of  new  wealth.  Many 
of  the  English  journals  assert  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  France  are  so  great  that  she  can 
bear  the  additional  burdens  imposed  ujKin 
her.  This  may  be  true,  provided  that  la¬ 
borer  and  capitalist  work  together  harmoni¬ 
ously  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  provid¬ 
ed  that,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  France 
attempts  no  retaliation  on  Germany  for  the 
disgraces  of  the  recent  war.  The  Commune 
—  that  is,  the  skilled  labor  of  the  French 
cities  —  will  prevent  any  agn'ement  be¬ 
tween  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist;  the 
passions  of  the  French  nation  will  prevent 
any  real  peace  between  Germany  and  F ranee. 
We  accordingly  think,  not  that  the  French 
loan  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on,  but  that  it  is  worth  one  half  of  the 
price  at  which  it  sells  in  the  market.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Secretary  Boutwell  should 
find  any  difficulty  in  placing  his  Five  per 
cents  at  par,  whilst  European  capitalists 
clutch  at  the  new  French  5  per  cents  at 
82J.  The  United  States  Government  will 
pay  its  debt ;  France,  as  M.  Thiers  pro¬ 
poses  to  conduct  its  finances,  will  never  pay 
tier  debt,  nor  pay  more  than  per  cent 
interest  on  its  principal. 

The  fatal  mistake  of  the  new  French 
Republic  is  its  repudiation  of  an  Income 
Tax.  If  the  capitalists  of  France  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  new  loans  without  any  difficulty, 
they  can  pay  an  income  tax  of  five  or  ten 
per  cent  without  any  difficulty.  Taxes  on 
consumption  arc  really  taxes  on  income, 
but  they  fall  with  special  injustice  on  the 
scanty  income  of  the  laborer  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  his 
life.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  fright¬ 
ful  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the 
French  nation,  that  the  rich  and  the  well- 
tiMlo  jieople  of  France  should  not  bear  their 
rishttul  share  of  the  common  burden.  'I’hat 
share  would  lie  expressed  in  a  stringent  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  “  madness  ”  of  the  French 


financiers  is  in  protecting  “  men  of  prop, 
erty  ”  by  endangering  the  principle  of  projv 
erty  itself.  Their  Budget  will  probably  dis 
crease  consumption,  and  consequently  they 
will  not  get  the  additional  revenue  on  which 
they  rely.  The  only  eflcct  of  their  financial 
schemes  will  be  to  give  an  increased  passion¬ 
ate  hatred  to  the  holders  of  wealth,  on  the 
part  of  that  agrarianism  which  is  now  the 
curse  of  France. 


ENFORCING  THE  NEW  RULES. 

Earl  RUSSELL  and  his  supporters  are 
not  unwilling  that  the  new  international 
rules  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  shall  be 
applied  hereafter,  but  the  clause  making 
them  retrospective  is  one  to  which  he  and 
his  party  friends  interpose  strong  and  some¬ 
what  vencment  objection.  He  has  said  that 
by  allowing  their  application  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims  the  English  arc  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  buy  peace.  To  this^tlic  ministry 
and  its  supporters  make  one  conclusive  an¬ 
swer; —  in  permitting  the  Alabama  to  es¬ 
cape,  England  created  a  precedent  which 
would  surely  be  raised  against  her  in  future 
wars,  and  the  adoption  of  these  rules  cer¬ 
tainly  relieves  English  commerce  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  destruction  by  similar  vessels  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
English  mind  can  more  readily  see  that  they 
arc  a  saf'eguard,  than  that,  as  Earl  dc  Grey 
remarked,  “  they  are  in  themselves  just  and 
reasonable  ” ;  and  the  London  Ncm  accord¬ 
ingly  says,  “We  consent  to  apply  them  to 
one  transaction  in  the  past  on  condition  that 
vve  and  the  United  States  both  apply  them 
to  all  the  transactions  of  the  future;”  We 
shall  not  object  to  even  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
retaliate  for  the  Alabama  depredations;  it 
is  greatly  pleased  to  get  concurrence  in 
rules  that  will  prevent  any  further  depreda¬ 
tions  of  that  sort. 

The  second  of  these  rules  declares  that 
“  a  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  permit 
or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  op¬ 
erations  against  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  renewal  or  augmentation  ot  military 
supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men.” 
This  rule  seems  to  us  entirely  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicit.  We  cannot  see  that  it  means  either 
more  or  less  than  that  a  neutral  is  bound  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  its  ports  and  waters  for 
the  augmentation  or  renewal  of  military 
supplies  or  arms  to  a  belligerent,  only  when 
those  acts  are  done  for  the  benefit  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  cruising  or  carrying  on  war,  or  intending 
to  cruise  or  cany  on  war,  against  another 
belligerent.  This  is  the  direcUand  obvious 
purport  of  the  rule.  Certain  of  the  English 
lawyers  have  professed,  however,  to  find  in 
it  a  prohibition  of  ordinary  commercial 
traffic  in  arms  and  supplies  with  a  power  at 
war.  This  would  be  as  if  it  were  agreed 
that  Hartford  should  not  sell  pistols  and 
Sheffield  should  not  sell  swords  to  any  na¬ 
tion  with  which  another  nation  is  in  warfare. 
Lord  Cairns  committed  himself  to  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  second  rule,  and  Earl 
Russell  strenuously  insisted  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  admitted  of  this  construction.  Tlicir 
arguments  were  most  ably  refuted  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  held  that  the  rule 
applies  solely  to  vessels,  and  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  trade  with  belligerents.  A  declara¬ 
tion  of  like  import  was  made  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  also 
took  occasion  to  say  that  this  view  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  President  Grant  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  made  the  treaty. 

The  tendency  of  international  progress  is 
unquestionably  to  increase  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  nations  and  to  impose  on  them  en¬ 
larged  duties.  The  assumed  or  supposititious 
rights  founded  on  the  theory  that  each  State 
is  independent  in  authority  and  isolated  in 
interests  arc  steadily  and  finally  being  aban¬ 
doned.  The  development  of  opinion  may  in 
time  reach  the  question  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  arms  to  Mlligcrents,  but  that  as  to 
the  equipment  of  cruisers  is  the  only  one 
dealt  with  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
And  it  came  out  in  the  ^rds’  debate  that 
the  President  has  already  proposed  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  other  nations  for  their  assent,  by 
England  and  the  United  States  acting 
jointly,  of  rules  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  on  which  this  treaty  is  based. 
Tliat  France  and  Prussia  and  other  conti¬ 
nental  powers  will  ultimately  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  It 
is  not  for  the  interest  or  well-being  of  any 
nation  I  bat  siieli  acts  as  were  those  of  the 
Alabama  shall  be  permissible ;  and  the  en- 
foreement  of  these  three  new  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  comity  in  all  the  waters  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  rapidly  coming 
certainties. 
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FREE-LOVE  and  FREE-DIVORCE. 

rpHE  legislature  of  Connecticut  is  trying 
X  to  frame  an  act  under  which  divorce 
will  1^  less  easy  of  attainment  in  that  State 
than  it  is  now.  This  fact  moves  some  of 
the  women  sufiragists  to  words  of  protest 
and  others  to  expressions  of  wrath.  “  It  is 
not  simply  cruel,  it  is  essentially  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  to  the  last  degree  infamous,”  says 
one  of  the  new  lights  of  reform  in  comment¬ 
in''  on  the  rcccnUy  enacted  Indiana  statute 
requiring  three  years’  residence  as  a  con- 
diuon  precedent  to  the  granting  of  divorce 
in  that  Commonwealth.  Similar  complaint 
will  of  course  be  made  against  Connecticut 
if  the  pending  bill  becomes  a  law.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  women  rather  than  men 
are  foremost  in  objecting  to  stringent  di¬ 
vorce  laws.  Is 'this  solely  because  they 
sufl'er  more  than  men  do  by  ill-advised 
marriage  ?  Or  is  there  a  greater  laxity  of 
moral  sentiment  among  women  who  write 
for  the  newspapers  than  among  men  of  the 
same  class  ?  One  thing  at  least  we  believe 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  certainty,  —  easy 
divorce  everywhere  would  result  in  less 
suffering  to  men  than  to  women.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  free-lovo  appear  not  to  think  so, 
if  indeed  they  do  anything  more  than  think 
superficially  about  the  matter,  but  such  is 
nevertheless  the  testimony  of  all  history  and 
of  every  rightly  constituted  mind. 

Free-divorco  is  the  direct  and  necessary 
corollary  of  free-love.  “  The  law  which 
makes  obligatory  the  rendering  of  marital 
rights  on  the  part  of  woman  in  the  absence 
of  love  and  congeniality  is  a  deadly  des¬ 
potism,”  says  Mrs.  Paulina  Davis.  “  There 
IS  but  one  freedom  in  the  whole  world,  and 
to  be  an  individual  sovereign  in  every  way 
which  pertains  to  individual  freedom  is  my 
primary  right,”  says  Mrs.  Woodhull-Blood. 
“Nature  proclaims  in  broadest  terms,  and 
all  her  subjects  echo  the  same  grand  truth, 
that  sexual  unions,  the  result  of  which  may 
be  reproduction,  are  marriage ;  this  law  of 
nature,  uniting  men  and  women  by  love,  is 
God’s  marriage  law,  the  enactments  of  men 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  this  unity 
of  nature  comes  without  bidding,  and  it 
may  also  go  without  bidding,  —  if  it  goes, 
does  not  marriage  cease  ?  ”  asks  Miss  Claflin. 
“The  woman’s  movement  means  no  less 
than  complete  social  enfranchisement,  and 
its  essential  object  is  to  gain  the  form  of 
order  which  grows  out  of  that  developed 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  which  each 
becomes  a  law  unto  himself  or  herself,” 
declares  the  Apollo  Hall  suffrage  conven¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  way  a  certain  class  of 
women  define  their  views  on  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  words  have  a  fine  sound,  but  so  did 
those  used  in  the  proelamations  of  the 
French  Commune.  What  the  Commune 
was  to  the  cause  of  liber^,  free-love  is  to 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  —  a  fester 
abhorrent  to  truth  and  purity,  a  scandal  to 
the  hope  of  elevation  and  advancement,  a 
defilement  of  noble  longing  and  progressive 
civilization. 

That  the  divorce  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
for  instance,  operate  harshly  in  the  cases  of 
individual  men  and  women,  no  one  pretends 
to  deny.  So  do  all  laws.  Your  neighbor 
works  steadily  year  after  year,  but  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  bis  family  such  luxuries  as 
he  covets ;  shall  he  therefore  be  allowed  to 
seize  and  sell  your  property  and  ^propriate 
its  proceeds  to  his  own  use?  The  father 
dies  and  leaves  a  will  giving  one  son  ten 
thousand  dollars,  while  another  gets  but  half 
this  amount ;  shall  the  last-named  therefore 
be  allowed  to  take  and  hold  a  quarter  of 
what  the  law  secures  to  the  first-named  ? 
There  can  be  very  little  of  such  a  thing  as 
perfect  freedom  in  this  world.  No  man  is 
a  law  unto  himself  except  in  a  restricted 
fashion.  If  you  have  rights,  so  has  the  man 
in  the  next  house ;  if  you  may  define  your 
rights,  he  may  also  equally  define  his ;  it 
easily  and  almost  inevitably  arises  that  there 
is  clashing  if  you  two  severally  attempt  to 
exercise  these  self-defined  rights.  Hence, 
for  ^our  common  protection,  no  less  than  for 
their  own,  the  other  dwhllers  in  your  block, 
or  city,  or  State,  step  in  to  define  the  gen¬ 
eral  privilege  and  restrict  personal  liberty, 
to  the  end  that  the  greatest  good  may  come 
to  the  greatest  number.  No  law  of  human 
enactment  forces  men  or  women  into  mar¬ 
riage  ;  in  every  case  there  must  be  formal 
consent  on  both  sides  before  witnesses ;  this 
presupposes  deliberate  choice,  and  the  law 
properly  holds  each  party  to  responsibility 
therefor.  The  word  is  a  hard  one  to  write, 
but  free-love  and  f'ree-divorce  ultimate  in 
free-lust.  Let  a  majority  come  to  the  free- 
love  standard  of  belief,  and  an  abrogation 
of  all  law  follows,  and  men  and  women  will 
be  on  no  higher  plane  than  the  beasts  of 


the  field.  We  are  quite  sure  those  who  now 
control  the  ballot  will  not  give  it  to  women 
till  they  are  satisfied  it  is  not  to  be  used  to 
further  these  shameful  theories ;  and  by  so 
much  as  the  good  women  of  the  country 
come  forward  and  repudiate  the  leadership 
of  those  who  advocate  or  sanction  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  such  doctrines,  will  the  cause  of 
woman  in  all  its  noble  bearings  be  advanced 
toward  the  success  it  deserves. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Young  Men’s  Repub¬ 
lican  Association  of  New  York,  who  met  in 
Jiioghamton  recenily,  certainly  have  a  fine  field 
of  work  ready  to  their  hands  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months.  Whoever  succeeds  in  unifying 
the  Republican  party  of  that  State  will  deserve 
well  of  the  country;  for  unification  is  virtually 
the  death  of  those  two  pestilent  politicians,  Fen¬ 
ton  and  Conkling,  whose  wranglings  are  a  hu¬ 
miliation  to  every  good  citizen.  The  action  at 
Binghamton  was  manly  and  prudent,  but  time 
alone  must  show  whether  it  results  in  anything 
beneficial.  Disaster  inevitably  comes  to  a  party 
when  it  subordinates  its  principles  to  somebody's 
prsonal  ambition;  when  it  allows  the  jealous¬ 
ies  and  rivalries  of  two  or  three  men  to  divide 
and  distract  its  members,  it  deserves  to  be  beaten. 
Hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  particular  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Republicans  of  New  York.  They 
really  have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame  if 
the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves  is  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  theory  that  the  Democrats  re¬ 
tain  power  through  corruption  may  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  soothing-syrup,  but  it  is  not  a  medicine  that 
will  cure  the  disease  from  which  the  Republicans 
as  a  body  are  suffering.  Whatever  else  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  do,  they  do  not  waste  their  strength  in  fac¬ 
tional  quarrels  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  op¬ 
ponents  may  take  a  profitable  lesson  in  politics 
from  their  course.  This  is  what  the  Young  Men’s 
Association  proposes,  —  stop  fighting  over  the 
claims  of  individuals  and  go  to  work  vigorously 
in  the  primaries.  Now  that  the  Association  de¬ 
velops  some  strength  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
watch  the  efforts  of  the  factions  for  its  capture. 
If  it  proves  able  to  keep  the  promises  it  gave  in 
the  resolutions  it  adopted,  there  will  be  proper 
occasion  in  October  to  remark  that  political  vir¬ 
tue  has  not  utterly  departed  from  the  New  York 
Republicans. 

Tammany’s  celebration  of  the  Fourth  was  a 
clever  political  love-feast,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  its  proceedings  that  need  give  any  one  the 
heart-ache.  It  brought  the  country  speeches 
from  Grand  Sachem  Tweed,  General  Runyon, 
and  Congressman  Potter,  and  letters  from  Gen¬ 
eral  McClellan,  Governor  Hoffman,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Montgomery  Blair.  Everybody 
had  words  of  counsel  for  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Tweed  said  it  “  must  let  the  issues  of  the 
past  die,  and  strike  forward  into  a  bright  and 
noble  career,”  which  is  touching  and  beautiful, 
no  doubt,  though  we  find  it  rather  misty  and 
non-committal.  Mr.  Adams  could  not  “celebrate 
the  day  as  a  Democrat  nor  invoke  the  memory 
of  the  fathers  as  a  partisan,”  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  Union  “  is  imperilled 
by  a  petty  malice  which  seeks  to  indurate  and 
fix  the  h.aterul  passions  of  civil  war  into  a  habit 
of  government.”  Mr.  Blair  was  rhetorical  and 
reminisical,  as  well  as  profound  and  prophetical : 
he  discoursed  of  General  Jackson,  the  United  ' 
States  Bank,  and  “  the  sordid  moneyed  interests 
which  control  the  Republican  party  ;  eloquently 
wailed  over  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  conjured  the  glorious  vision  of  things  as 
they  will  be  when  the  Blairs  and  the  Democrats 
come  into  power  again.  General  McClellan 
submitted  the  Sober  and  Serious  Reflections  of  a 
Defeated  Candidate  now  “  retired  from  puMic 
life,”  —  suggesting  that  the  party  must  cut 
loose  from  dead  issues,  and  would  do  wisely  to 
make  love  to  the  negro  with  ardor  and  sagacity. 
Governor  Hoffman  thinks  “  the  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  certain  recent  constitutional 
amendments  is  not  a  practical  question,”  which 
is  not  a  very  sage  remark  for  one  to  make  who 
is  in  training  for  the  next  Presidential  race. 

The  report  on  the  finances  of  the  city  of  New 
Y  ork,  recently  presented  by  the  Council  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Reform,  organized  last  winter,  is  a  document 
that  strikingly  illustrates  the  beauties  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  living  in  that  municipality.  For  two  years 
and  four  months,  ending  with  the  first  of  last  May, 
the  Mayor  and  Controller  kept  the  public  and  the 
taxpayers  in  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the^  expended  the  city’s  revenues,  though  in  that 
period  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  public 
money  passed  through  their  hands.  Early  in 
June  these  officials  made  a  showing,  and  a  pretty 
one  it  was,  to  be  sure  I  In  these  twenty-eight 
months  the  debt  of  the  city  and  county,  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  area  being  the  same,  had  increased 
$  50,1.34,138,  and  on  the  first  of  May  the  aggre¬ 
gate  debt  was  $84,541,186.  Any  citizen  of 
Boston  who  wishes  to  get  a  realization  of  these 
figures  may  do  so  by  putting  himself  in  the  place 
of  a  New  York  property  owner.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  money  is  just  what  the  public  does  n’t 
know,  for  His  Honor  the  Mayor  is  much  too 
shrewd  to  let  any  one  sec  the  Auditor’s  report. 
'I’he  joke  of  the  matter,  according  to  the  Council 
aforesaid,  is  that  there  has  lieen  no  necc.ssity  f«)r 
adding  a  dollar  to  the  debt  in  this  jteriod  of 
twenty-eight  months,  because  the  taxes,  assess¬ 
ments,  and  annual  income  from  various  sources 


were  sufficient,  if  administered  with  honesty  and 
prudence,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  city  and 
county.  They  live  a  fast  life  in  the  metropolis  — 
and  it  costs  something! 

The  present  Japanese  government  evidently 
means  business  of  some  sort.  The  fact  that  it 
has  called  our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
act  as  its  chief  executive  oflScer  in  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  is  but  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  ruler  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  has  for  some  months  had  several  high  offi¬ 
cials  here  collecting  information  ;  two  or  three 
skilled  military  men  have  gone  to  instruct  his 
soldiers  in  cavalry  and  artillery. practice ;  several 
hundred  bright  young  Japanese  are  studying  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  ;  a  very  large  quantity 
of  our  school-books  and  scientific  works  have 
been  sent  to  Japan  within  the  last  twelve  or 
eighteen  months ;  and  now  we  are  told  that 
some  seven  hundred  men,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  are  coming  hither  for  travel  and 
observation.  All  this,  as  we  have  indicated, 
means  business.  Of  course  but  one  interprets, 
tion  can  be  put  on  the  facts,  —  the  sovereign  of 
Japan  is  bent  on  reform.  He  is  going  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization  into  his 
dominions.  The  light  of  knowledge  has  pene¬ 
trated  his  palace,  and  he  desires  to  bring  his  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  warmth  of  its  beams.  It  is  a 
noble  desire,  worthy  of  a  royal  mind.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  with  which  Mr.  Seward  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do ;  at  all  events  we  can  heartily  rejoice 
ill  the  Emperor’s  purpose,  and  wish  him  a  speedy 
and  glorious  fulfilment. 

The  writer  of  “The  Battle  of  Dorking”  has 
certainly  succeeded  iu  gaining  attention  for  his 
theories.  The  Augsburg  AUegetneine-Zeilung  six 
weeks  ago  published  a  clever  letter  from  one  who 
wrote  in  the  character  of  a  German  whom  cir¬ 
cumstances  compelled  to  live  in  England.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  William,  and 
ironically  set  forth  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  British  Islands,  making  the  state  of  affairs 
tenfold  worse  than  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
the  Dorking  story-teller,  —  holding  that  it  is  so 
bad  as  to  actually  invite  a  decent  ruler  to  invade 
England  and  give  it  a  respectable  government. 
Another  writer  takes  up  the  theme,  and  in  “  A 
Chapter  of  Future  History  ”  contributed  to  the 
London  Times,  shows  how,  in  1874,  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire  formed  a  league, 
made  an  attempt  to  fall  upon  Britain,  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  complete  loss  of  their  Great  Armada 
off  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Still  another  writer 
grapples  with  the  issue,  and,  in  the  character 
of  a  Turk,  tells  the  English,  through  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on 
their  naval  and  military  power,  and  must  main¬ 
tain  supremacy,  if  at  all,  by  moral  and  commer¬ 
cial  means.  These  several  papers  are  the  subject 
of  much  comment,  generally  to  the  effect  that 
their  detraction  is  not  deserved.  All  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  whether  in  the  form  of  story  or  essay, 
is  very  interesting,  and  will  help  Mr.  Bull  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  his  position  in  the 
civilized  world. 

There  were  those  in  this  country  who  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French-German  war 
that  General  Trochu  would  prove  the  ablest 
oflicer  on  the  French  side  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
show  of  what  stuff  he  was  made,  llis  chief 
service  was  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  he  un¬ 
questionably  did  all  there  that  any  one  could 
have  done.  Whether  it  was  advisable  for  him 
to  make  a  defence  of  himself  before  the  French 
Assembly,  we  on  this  side  the  ocean  cannot  very 
clearly  judge.  But  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
admit  that  his  two-days  speech  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting.  What  a  crowd  of  vain,  and  foolish, 
and  prejudiced,  and  impracticable  fellows  they 
were,  —  those  whom  the  shifting  fortunes  of 
war  thrust  into  high  places  !  And  the  weakest 
imbecile  of  them  all  was  that  figure  whom  for  so 
many  years  everybody  called  Emperor.  That 
the  Empress  raged  in  a  feminine  way,  and  was 
filled  with  disgust  and  contempt,  can  readily  be 
believed.  Her  head  was  worth  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  his,  but  her  plans  were  frustrated  by 
old  Count  Palikao’s  meddling  pomposity.  And 
so  fair  France  drifted  into  ruin,  and  Trochu 
himself  was  swept  from  hi*  moorings  by  the 
whirlwind.  Fancy  what  agreeable  reading  his 
speech  must  be  in  the  mock-imperial  chambers 
at  Chiselhurst ! 

We  do  not  see  how  there  can  possibly  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  against 
the  decision  of  Secretary  Boutwcll.  Congress 
has  over  and  over  again  declined  to  pass  an  act 
making  the  Bureau  independent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  this  single  fact  is  answer  conclusive 
to  the  present  assumption  of  the  revenue  Com¬ 
missioner.  If  one  or  the  other  must  retire  from 
ofifice,  there  need  not  be  much  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  shall  be  Governor  Boutwcll  or  General  Pleas- 
onton.  Furthermore  it  seems  to  us,  irrespective 
of  this  controversy,  that  the  President  should 
consider  whether  the  Revenue  Office  might  not 
very  properly  have  a  new  head  at  an  early  day. 
The  General  ean  probably  be  of  service  to  the 
country  somewhere,  but  the  position  he  now 
holds  appears  to  be  too  small  for  the  tit  display 
of  his  superior  abilities. 

Mr.  Jcstice  Byi.es,  who  prcsii’es  over  a 
court  in  London,  has  recently  given  an  extra¬ 
judicial  opinion  that  may  lx‘  jamdered  with 
profit  elsewhere  than  in  England.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  sought  an  order  to  coiiqiel  the  ]iayiucnt  of 
a  small  debt  in  monthly  instalments  of  two 
poands,'aud  this  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 


debtor  was  a  lawyer  who  had  only  one  case  in 
a  year.  Whereupon  the  Justice  expressed  the 
opinion  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  lawyers 
in  England  make  a  bare  living  by  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  We  hope  the  situation  is 
not  quite  so  bad  in  this  country,  but  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  we  have  several  times  as 
many  lawyers  as  we  really  need.  Nor  will  any 
one  dispute,  we  presume,  that  this  excess  of 
legal  practitioners  leads  to  useless  and  vexa¬ 
tious  litigation.  Perhaps  the  lawyers  are  not 
wholly  in  fault,  for  a  certain  class  of  men  act 
as  if  going  to  law  were  the  sure  road  to  hap¬ 
piness.  And  yet  half  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  all  our  large  cities  might  take  Mr. 
Greeley’s  stereotyped  advice  with  advantage  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

The  Chicago  new^apers  have  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  regulating  the  aflairs  of  that  vigorous  city.  . 
When  they  are  not  fighting  among  themselves 
they  are  in  hot  quarrel  with  something  else. 
Their  latest  contest  was  with  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  in  this  they  did  not  by  any 
means  come  off  firs^best.  It  was  about  the 
matter  of  city  appropriations,  —  particularly  as 
to  a  proposed  expenditure  for  the  Union  Park, 
which  the  newspapers  day  after  day  denounced 
as  an  outrageous  swindle,  but  which  the  Aider- 
men  put  through  and  the  Mayor  approved, 
nevertheless.  The  Aldermen  will  some  day  ask 
re-election,  however,  and  then  how  they  will 
catch  It  from  the  newspapers !  Of  coarse  no 
sane  man  would  ventare  to  give  advice  to  the 
Chicagoans,  and  all  that  can  1^  permissible  is  to 
suggest  that  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  com¬ 
fortable  quarrelling. 

Parson  Newman  has  made  a  mess  of  it 
in  electioneering  for  the  re-election  of  Senator 
Harlan.  That  the  Senator  “  stands  high  with 
the  Administration  ”  and  moreover  is  “  regular 
in  his  attendance  on  church,”  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  reasons  why  he  should  be  returned 
to  the  Senate ;  and  we  fancy  he  and  his  Iowa 
friends  wish  Brother  Newman  had  let  politics 
alone  and  attended  more  closely  to  his  legiti¬ 
mate  business  of  praying  and  preaching.  In 
that  field  he  may  possibly  attain  respectability 
if  not  superiority ;  but  he  evidently  needs  a 
deal  more  wisdom  than  he  now  has  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  political  intriguant.  When  he  is 
wiser  he  will  understand  that  Iowa  has  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens  quite  as  worthy  of  honor  at 
Mr.  Harlan. 

Is  here  farther  proof  that  the  white  man  is 
given  to  doable  dealing  and  irretrievably  sinful 
in  his  nature  7  Red  Cloud  made  an  extended 
visit  to  the  East  about  a  year  ago,  and  now  it  is 
reported  that  his  brother  Indians  believe  the  white 
man  must  have  put  ^ad  medicine  over  his  eyes 
even  while  professing  toward  him  the  greatest 
good-will.  They  cannot  credit  the  tale  he  tells 
of  our  strength  and  greatness,  and  it  is  said  he 
has  been  deposed  from  his  place  as  head-chief  of 
the  Sioux,  and  that  one  Sitting  Bull,  who 
breathes  threatening  and  delights  in  slaughter, 
has  succeeded  to  the  position.  We  do  not  more 
than  half  credit  the  story.  Yet  should  it  prove 
true,  this  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  man 
has  sufleied  from  knowing  too  much. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  is  nothing  if  not 
legal  and  literary.  He  finds  that  “  Mr.  Bergh 
is  a  gentleman  whose  affective  qualities  are  in¬ 
tense,”  and  who  has  no  lawful  right  of  sum¬ 
mary  process  against  street-cars  drawn  by  horses 
unfit  for  service.  One  of  these  conclusions  can 
readily  l>e  comprehended,  but  the  other  is  as  un¬ 
intelligible  as  a  remark  in  Choctaw  would  be. 
With  the  Mayor’s  peculiar  literary  taste  and 
extraordinary  pedantic  conceits,  the  public  has 
no  pre.-'sing  concern  ;  but  we  trust  he  may  not 
be  allowed  to  check  or  thwart  Mr.  Bergh’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  teach  railway  corporations  the  economy 
I  of  humanity. 


—  Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Roman 
coins  and  urns  have  recently  bren  dug  up  in 
Luxemburg.  They  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Domitian,  Nero,  Trajan,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors. 

—  The  Boston  Public  Library  annually 
makes  a  collection  of  newspapers  giving  ac¬ 
counts  of  Decoration  Day  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  bound  together  in  a  volume 
for  preservation. 

—  Chignons  are  doomed.  At  a  recent  fash¬ 
ionable  wedding  in  New  Y’ork  several  bold  but 
brilliant  innovators  were  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  with  nothing  on  their  heads  but  braids 
made  of  their  own  hair. 

—  Down  among  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians, 
in  Maine,  when  a  man  gets  drunk,  they  strip  him, 
bind  bim  hand  and  foot,  lay  him  prone  upon  the 
ground,  and  suffer  him  to  be  the  prey  of  black 
flies  and  mosquitoes  until  he  promises  to  reform. 

—  The  reconstruction  of  the  house  of  M. 
Thiers,  with  the  veranda,  the  hothouses,  and 
the  garfens,  will  cost  more  than  850,000f. ;  and 
lost  furniture  and  the  works  of  art  destroyed 
come  to  about  300,000f. ;  total,  l,150,000f. 

—  It  is  said  that  the  improved  lands  in  South 
Carolina  are  worth  $20,000,000,  while  the 
fences  that  enclose  them  have  actually  cost 
■'^16,000,000.  The  fences  in  New  York  have 
cost  $  U4,»MMJ,000  ;  those  of  Ohio,  $  1 1 5.000  ; 
anil,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Nicholas 
Biddle,  thirty  years  ago,  the  fences  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  hail  then  cost  $  100,000,000.  The 
fences  of  the  whole  Union  are  estimated  at 
$1,300,000,000. 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

A  ;:T0IiY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Bv  CIIAllLES  RF.ADE, 
Arrrroa  or  ••  foul  pliv,’-  ‘‘ grifpitii  g.vunt/ 

YOURSELF  IN  ms  PL-lCfi.  ' 


CIIArTEIl  THE  TWENTV-NINTII. 

Lady  BASSETT,  as  her  time  of  trial 
drew  near,  became  des[)ondent. 

She  spoke  of  the  future,  and  tried  to 
pierce  it;  and  in  all  these  little  loving  spec¬ 
ulations  and  anxieties,  there  was  no  longer 
any  mention  of  herself. 

This  meant  that  she  feared  her  husband 
was  about  to  lose  her.  I  put  the  fear  in  the 
very  form  it  took  in  that  gentle  breast. 

Possessed  with  this  dread,  so  natural  to 
her  situation,  she  set  her  house  in  order, 
and  left  her  little  legacies  of  clothes,  and 
jewels,  without  the  help  of  a  lawyer;  for 
Sir  Charles,  she  knew,  would  respect  her 
lighte-t  wish. 

To  nim  she  left  her  all,  except  these  tri¬ 
fles,  and,  above  all,  —  a  manusciipt  book. 
It  was  the  history  of  her  wedded  life.  Not 
the  bare  outward  history:  but  stich  a  record 
ot  a  sensitive  woman’s  heart,  as  no  male 
writer’s  pen  can  apjiroach. 

It  was  the  nature  of  her  face 
and  her  tongue  to  conceal ;  but 
here,  on  this  paper,  sho  laid  bare 
her  heart;  here  her  very  subtlety 
operated,  not  to  hide,  but  to  dissect 
herself  and  her  motives. 

But,  (),  what  it  cost  her  to  pen 
this  faithful  record  of  her  love,  her 
trials,  her  doubts,  her  per|)lexities, 
her  agonies,  hertemptations,  and  her 
crime.  Often  she  laid  down  the  pen, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Otten 
the  scalding  tears  ran  down  that 
scarlet  face.  Often  she  writhed  at 
her  desk,  and  wrote  on,  sighing  and 
moaning.  Yet  she  persevered  to 
the  end.  It  was  the  grave  that 
gave  her  the  power.  “  When  he 
reads  this,”  she  said,  “  I  shall  be 
in  my  tomb.  Men  make  excuses 
for  the  dead.  My  Charles  will 
forgive  me  when  I  am  gone.  IIo 
will  know  1  loved  him  to  ihspera- 
tion.” 

It  tool;  her  many  days  to  write; 
it  was  quite  a  thick  ((uarto ;  so 
much  may  a  woman  feel  in  a  year 
or  two;  and,  need  I  say  that,  to 
the  reader  of  that  volume,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  her  conduct  was  all  made 
clear  as  daylight;  clearer  far,  as 
regards  the  revelation  of  mind  and 
feeling,  than  J,  dealer  in  broad 
facts,  shall  ever  make  it,  for  want 
of  a  woman’s  mental  microscope, 
and  delicate  brush. 

And,  when  thi.s  record  was  fin¬ 
ished,  she  wrapped  it  in  paper,  and 
sealed  it  with  many  seals,  and 
wrote  on  it 

"  Only  for  my  hushnmVs  eye. 

From  her  who  heed  him  wA  wisely 
hut  too  well.” 

And  she  took  other  means  that  even  the 
superscription  should  never  be  seen  of  any 
other  eye  but  his.  It  was  some  little  com¬ 
fort  to  her,  when  the  book  was  written. 

Sho  never  prayed  to  live.  But  she  used 
to  pray,  fervently,  piteously,  that  her  child 
might  live,  and  be  a  comlort  and  joy  to  his 
father. 

’The  person  employed  by  Wheeler  discov¬ 
ered  the  house  agents,  aud  the  woman  he 
had  employed. 

But  these  added  nothing  to  the  evidence 
Bassett  bad  collected. 

At  last,  however,  this  woman,  under  the 
influence  of  a  promised  reward,  discovered 
person  who  was  likely  to  know  more 
r.bout  the  matter ;  viz. :  the  woman  who 
'.rai  in  the  bouse  with  Lady  Bassett  at  the 
vei^-  time. 

.  iUt  this  woman  scented  gold  directly; 
BO  ahe  held  mysterious  language ;  declined 
U)  say  a  word  to  the  officer ;  but  intimated 
that  she  knew  a  great  deal,  and  that  the 
matter  was  in  truth  well  worth  looking  into, 
and  she  could  tell  some  strange  tales,  if  it 
was  worth  her  while. 

This  information  was  sent  to  Bassett ;  he 
replied  that  the  woman  only  wanted  money 
for  her  intelligence,  and  he  did  not  blame 
her ;  he  would  see  her  next  time  he  went  to 
town,  and  felt  sure  she  would  complete  his 
chain  of  evidence.  This  put  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  into  extravagant  spirits.  He  danced 


his  little  boy  on  his  knee,  and  said,  “  I  ’ll 
run  this  little  horse  against  the  parson’s 
brat ;  five  to  one,  and  no  takers.” 

Indeed,  his  exultation  was  so  loud  and 
extravagant,  that  it  jarred  on  gentle  Mrs. 
Bassett.  As  for  Jessie,  the  Scotch  servant, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  said  the  master 
was  fey. 

In  the  morning  he  started  for  London, 
still  so  exuberant  and  excited  that  the 
Scotch  woman  implored  her  mistress  not  to 
let  him  go ;  there  would  be  an  accident  on 
the  railway,  or  something.  But  Mr.s.  Bassett 
knew  her  husband  too  well  to  interfere  with 
his  journeys. 

Before  he  drove  olT  he  demanded  his  little 
boy. 

“  He  must  kiss  me,”  said  he,  “  for  I ’m  go¬ 
ing  to  work  for  him.  D’  ye  hcai  that,  Jane  ? 
'This  day  makes  him  heir  of  lluntcrcombc 
and  Bassett.” 

The  nurse  brought  word  that  Master 
Bassett  was  not  very  well  this  morning. 

“  Let  us  look  at  him,”  said  Bassett. 

lie  got  out  of  his  gig,  and  went  to  the  nur¬ 
sery.  He  found  his  little  boy  had  a  dry 
cough,  with  a  little  flushing. 

“  It  is  not  much,”  said  he ;  “  but  I  ’ll  send 
the  doctor  over  from  the  own.” 

He  did  so,  and  himself  proceeded  up  to 
London. 

The  doctor  came,  and,  finding  the  boy 
labored  in  breathing,  administered  a  full 
dose  of  ipccacuhana.  This  relieved  the 
child  for  the  time ;  but  about  four  in  the 


time ;  and,  dying,  he  passed  from  his  Noah’s 
ark  to  an  inheritance  a  thousand  times 
richer  than  Huntercombe,  Bassett,  and  all 
his  cousin’c  lands. 

The  little  grave  was  dug,  the  bell  tolled, 
and  a  man  bowed  double  with  grief  saw  his 
child  and  his  ambition  laid  in  the  dust. 

Lady  Bassett  heard  the  bell  tolled,  and 
spoke  but  two  words :  “  Poor  woman  1  ” 

She  might  well  say  so.  Mrs.  Bassett  was 
in  the  same  condition  as  herself,  yet  this 
heavy  blow  must  fall  on  her. 

As  for  Richard  Bassett,  he  sat  at  home, 
bowed  down  and  stupid  with  grief. 

AVheeler  came  one  day  to  console  him  ; 
but,  at  the  sight  of  him,  refrained  from  idle 
words.  He  sat  down  by  him  for  an  hour, 
in  silence.  Then  he  got  up  and  said  “  Good 
by,” 

“  Thank  you,  old  friend,  for  not  insulting 
me,”  said  Bassett,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Wheeler  took  his  hand,  and  turned  away 
his  head,  and  so  went  away,  with  a  tear  in 
his  eye. 

A  fortnight  after  this  he  came  again,  and 
found  Bassett  in  the  same  attitude,  but  not 
in  the  same  leaden  stupor.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  was  in  a  state  of  tremor,  he  had  lost 
under  the  late  blow  the  sanguine  mind  that 
used  to  carry  him  through  everything. 

The  doctor  was  up  stairs,  and  his  wife’s 
fate  trembled  in  the  balance. 

“  Stay  Iw  me,”  said  he,  “  for  all  my  nerve 
is  gone.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  her ;  for  I 
have  just  begun  to  value  her ;  and  that  is 


“i’ll  teach  you  to  come  and  mock  me.” 


afternoon  he  was  distressed  again,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  30ugh  with  a  peculiar  grating  sound. 

Then  there  was  a  cry  of  dism  y  :  “  The 
crou[)  1  ”  The  doctor  was  gone  for,  and  a 
letter  posted  to  Richard  Bassett,  urging  him 
to  come  back  directly. 

The  doctor  tried  everything,  ev  n  mer¬ 
cury,  bu'  could  not  check  the  fatal  discharge ; 
it  stiffened  into  a  still  more  f'^al  membrane. 

.Vhen  Bas.  ett  returned  next  afternoon  in 
great  alarm,  he  found  tb-'  poor  child  thrust¬ 
ing  its  fingers  into  its  mouth,  in  a  vain  at- 
.3mpt  to  fhje  the  deadly  obstructior. 

A  v.  arm  bath  and  string  emetics  were  now 
administered,  and  great  relief  obtained.  The 
patient  even  ate  and  drank,  and  asked  leave 
to  get  up  and  play  with  a  new  toy  he  had. 
But,  asoften  happens  in  this  disorder,  ■'  severe 
relapse  soon  came,  with  a  spasm  of  the  glottis 
so  violent  and  prolonged  that  the  patient  at 
lar";  resigned  the  struggle  Then  pain 
v^eased  forever :  the  heavenly  smile  came ; 
the  breath  went;  and  nothing  was  left  in 
the  little  white  bed  but  a  fair  piece  of  tinted 
clay,  that  li’  t  return  to  the  du.-^,  and  car;;, 
thither  all  the  pride,  the  hopes,  the  boasts 
of  the  stricken  father,  who  had  schemed, 
and  planned,  and  counted  without  Him,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

As  for  the  child  himself,  his  lot  was  a 
happy  one,  if  we  could  but  see  what  the 
world  is  really  worth.  He  was  always  a 
bright  child,  tha  never  cried,  nor  com- 
])lained :  his  first  trouble  was  his  last ;  one 
day's  pain,  then  bliss  eternal :  he  never  got 
poisoned  by  bis  father’s  spirit  of  hate,  but 
loved  and  was  beloved  during  his  little  life¬ 


how  God  deals  with  his  creatures,  the  mer¬ 
ciful  God,  as  they  call  him.” 

Wheeler  thought  it  ratlier  hard  God  Al¬ 
mighty  should  be  'darned,  because  Dick  Bas¬ 
sett  had  taken  eight  years  to  find  out  his 
wife’s  merits ;  but  I  ■  forbore  to  say  so.  He 
eaid  kindly  he  would  stay. 

Now  while  ;..v/  sat  in  trying  suspense 
the  church-bells  struck  up  a  merry  peal. 

Bassett  started  violently,  ..nd  his  eyes 
gave  a  strange  glare. 

“  Thai ’s  the  other  1  ”  said  he ;  for  he  had 
heard  about  Lady  Bassett  by  this  time. 

Then  he  turned  pale.  “  They  ring  for 
him  :  then  they  are  sure  to  toll  for  me.” 

This  foreboding  was  natural  enough  in  a 
man  so  blinded  by  egotism  as  to  fancy  that 
all  creation,  and  the  Creator  himself,  must 
take  a  side  in  Bassett  v.  Bassett. 

Nevertheless  events  did  not  ju.stify  that 
foreboding.  The  bells  had  scarcely  done 
ringing  for  the  happy  event  at  Hunter- 
combe,  when  joyful  feet  were  heard  running 
on  the  stairs ;  joyful  voiees  clashed  together 
in  the  passage,  and  in  came  a  female  ser¬ 
vant  with  joyful  tidings.  Mrs.  Bassett  was 
safe,  and  the  child  in  the  world.  “  The 
loveliest  little  girl  you  ever  saw !  ” 

“  A  girl  1  ”  cried  Richard  Bassett,  with 
contemptuous  amazement.  Even  his  mel¬ 
ancholy  forebodings  had  not  gone  that 
length.  “  And  what  have  they  got  at  Hun¬ 
tercombe  ?  ” 

“  O,  it  is  a  boy,  sir,  there.” 

“  Of  course.” 

The  ringers  heard,  and  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  ask  him  if  they  shouh  ring. 


“  What  for  ?  ”  asked  Bassett,  with  a  nasty 
glittering  eye ;  and  then  with  a  sudden  fnry, 
he  seized  a  large  piece  of  wood  from  the 
basket  to  fling  at  his  insulter.  “  I  ’ll  teach 
you  to  come  and  mock  me.” 

The  ringer  vanished  ducking. 

“  Gently,”  said  Wheeler,  “  gently.” 

Bassett  chucked  the  wood  back  into  the 
basket,  and  sat  down  gloomily,  saying, 
“  Then  how  dare  he  come  and  talk  about 
ringing  bells  for  a  girl.  To  think  that  I 
should  have  all  this  mght,  and  my  wife  all 
this  trouble  — for  a  girl !  ” 

It  was  no  time  to  talk  of  business  then ; 
but  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  Wheeler 
said,  “  1  took  the  detective  ofl",  to  save  you 
expense.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Bassett,  wearily. 

“  1  gave  you  the  woman’s  address ;  so 
the  matter  is  in  your  hands  now,  I  con¬ 
sider.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Bassett,  wearily.  “  Move 
no  farther  in  it.” 

“  Certainly  not ;  and,  frankly,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  ycu  abandon  it.” 

“  I  have  abandoned  it.  Why  should  I 
stir  the  mud  now  ?  1  and  mine  are  thrown 
out  forever ;  the  only  question  is,  shall  a  son 
of  Sir  Charles,  or  the  parson’s  son,  inherit  ? 
I ’m  for  the  wrongful  heir.  Ay,”  he  cried, 
starting  up,  and  beating  the  air  with  his  fists 
in  sudden  fury,  “  since  the  right  Bassetts  are 
never  to  have  it,  let  the  wrong  Bassetts  be 
:  thrown  out,  at  all  events ;  I ’m  on  my  back, 
but  Sir  Charles  is  no  better  oflf ;  a  bastard 
will  succeed  him,  thanks  to  that 
cursed  woman  who  defeated  me.” 

This  turn  took  Wheeler  by  sur¬ 
prise.  It  also  gave  him  real  pain. 
“  Bassett,”  said  he,  “  I  pity  you. 
What  sort  of  a  life  has  yours  been 
for  the  last  eight  years?  Yet, 
when  there ’s  no  fuel  left  for  war 
and  hatred,  you  blow  the  embers. 
You  are  incurable.” 

“  I  am,”  said  Richard.  “  I  ’ll 
hate  those  two  with  my  las*  breath, 
and  curse  them  in  my  last  prayer.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

Lady  Bassett’s  forebodings,  like 
most  of  our  insights  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  were  ci  -ifuted  by  the  event. 

She  became  t  :  happy  mother  of 
a  flaxen-haiied  boy.  She  insisted 
on  nursing  him  herself;  and  the 
experienced  jiersons  who  attended 
her  raised  no  objection. 

In  connection  with  this,  she  gave 
Sir  Charles  a  peck,  not  very  severe, 
but  sudden,  and  remarkable  as  the 
only  one  on  record. 

He  was  contemplating  her  and 
her  nursling  with  the  deepest  at- 
lection,  and  happened  to  say,  “My 
own  Bella,  what  delight  it  gives  me 
to  see  you  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  we  will  have 
only  one  mother  this  time,  will  we, 
my  darlii:"  ?  and  it  shall  be  Me.” 
Then  suddenly,  ming  her  head 
like  a  snake,  “  ^ ,  I  saw  the  looks 
you  gave  that  woman  1  ” 

This  was  the  famous  peck ;  administered 
1  return  for  a  look  that  he  had  bestowed 
on  Mary  Gosport,  not  more  than  five  years 
ago. 

Sir  Charles  would,  doubtless,  have  bled 
to  death  on  the  spot,  but  either  he  had  nev¬ 
er  been  aware  how  he  looked,  or  time  and 
business  had  obliterated  the  impression, 
for  he  was  unaffectedly  puzzled,  and  said, 
“  What  woman  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  ” 

“No  matter,  darhng,”  said  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  who  had  already  repented  her  dire 
severity :  “  all  I  say  is,  that  a  nurse  is  a 
rival  1  could  not  endure  now ;  and,  another 
thing,  I  do  believe  those  wet  nur«es  give 
their  disposition  to  the  child :  it  L  tsdful 
to  think  of.” 

“  Well,  if  so.  Baby  is  safe.  He  will  be 
the  most  amiable  boy  in  ''ingland.” 

“  He  shall  be  more  ami..ble  than  I  am,  — 
scolding  my  husband  of  husbands  ” ;  and 
she  leaned  towards  him.  Baby  and  all,  for 
a  kiss  from  his  lips. 

We  say  at  school  “  Seniores  priores,”  “  let 
favor  go  by  seniority,”  but,  where  babies 
adorn  the  scene,  it  is  “juniores  priores,” 
with  that  sex  to  which  the  very  young  are 
confided. 

To  this  rule,  as  might  be  expected.  Lady 
Bassett  furnished  no  exception ;  she  was 
absorbed  in  Baby,  and  trusted  Mr.  Bassett 
a  good  deal  to  his  attendant,  who  bore  an 
excellent  character  for  care  and  attention. 

Now  M.'.  Bassett  was  strong  on  his  pins 
and  in  his  will,  and  his  nurse-maid,  after 
all,  was  young ;  so  he  used  to  take  his 
walks,  nearly  every  day,  to  Mrs.  Mey- 
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rick’s :  she  petted  him  enough,  and  spoiled 
him  in  every  way,  while  the  nurse-maid  was 
flirting  with  her  farm-servants  out  of  sight. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  devoted  to  the 
boy,  and  used  always  to  have  him  to  his 
study  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  after  dinner,  when  the  party  was 
small,  and  that  happened  much  oftcner 
now  than  heretofore :  but  at  other  hours 
he  did  not  look  after  him,  being  a  business 
man,  and  considering  him  at  that  age  to  be 
under  his  mother’s  care. 

One  day  the  only  guest  was  Mr.  Rolfe; 
he  was  staying  in  the  hou^e  fur  three  days, 
upon  a  condition  suggested  by  himself,  viz. : 
that  he  might  enjoy  his  friends’  society  in 
peace  and  comfort,  and  not  be  set  to  roll 
the  stone  of  conversation  up  some  young 
lady’s  back,  and  obtain  monos\llables  in 
reply,  faintly  lisped  amidst  a  clatter  i  f 
fourteen  knives  and  forks.  As  he  would 
not  leave  his  writing-table  on  any  milder 
terms,  they  took  him  on  these. 

After  dinner  in  came  Mr.  Bassett,  erect, 
and  a  proud  nurse  with  little  Compton,  just 
able  to  hold  his  nurse’s  gown  and  toddle. 

Rolfe  did  not  care  for  small  children ;  he 
just  glanced  at  the  angelic  fair-haired  in¬ 
fant,  but  bis  admiring  gaze  rested  on  the 
elder  boy. 

“  Why,  what  is  here,  —  an  Oriental 
Prince  V  ” 

The  boy  ran  to  him  directly.  “  Who  are 
you  ?  ” 

“Rolfe  the  writer.  Who  are  you, —  the 
Gypsv  King  ?  ” 

No ;  but  I  am  very  fond  of  gypsies. 
I ’m  Mister  Bassett :  and  when  papa  dies  I 
shall  be  Sir  Charles  Bassett.” 

Sir  Charles  laughed  at  this  with  paternal 
fatuity,  especially  as  the  boy's  name  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Reginald  Francis,  after  his 
grandfather. 

Rolfe  smiled  satirically,  for  these  little 
speeches  from  children  did  much  to  recon¬ 
cile  him  to  his  lot. 

“Meantime,”  said  he,  “let  us  feed  off 
him;  for  it  may  be  forty  yesrs  before  we 
can  dance  over  his  grave.  First  let  us  see 
what  is  the  un  wholesomest  thing  on  the 
table.” 

He  rose,  and,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  and  even  of  Master  Compton, 
who  pointed  and  crowed  from  his  mother’s 
lap,  he  got  up  on  his  chair,  and  put  on  a 
pair  of  spectacles  to  look. 

“  Eureka  1  ”  said  he  ;  “  behold  that  dish 
by  Lady  Ba-sett;  tiose  are  mnrrons  glace<: 
fetch  them  here,  and  let  us  go  in  for  a  fit  of 
the  <rout  at  once.” 

“  Gout  1  what ’s  that  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett. 

“  Don’t  ask  me  ” 

“  You  don’t  know.” 

“Not  know!  What,  didn’t  I  tell  you  1 
was  Rjlfe  the  writer.  Writers  know  every¬ 
thin?.  That  is  what  makes  them  so  modest.” 

Mr.  Bassett  was  now  unnaturally  silent 
for  five  minutes,  munching  chestnuts;  thi- 
enablcd  his  guests  to  conver-e ;  but,  as  soon 
as  be  had  cleared  his  plate,  he  cut  right 
across  the  conversation,  with  that  savage 
contempt  for  all  topics  but  his  own,  which 
characterizes  gentlemen  of  his  a?e,  and  says 
he  to  Rolfe,  “  You  know  everything  V  then, 
what’s  a  parson’s  brat  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  the  one  thing  I  don’t  know,” 
said  Rolfe ;  “  but  a  brat  I  take  to  be  a  boy 
who  interrupts  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 
nonsense,  when  they  are  talking  sense  ” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Rolfe,”  said  Lady  Bassett.  *•  That  remark 
was  very  much  n*-eded.” 

Then  she  called  Reginald  to  her,  and  lec¬ 
tured  him,  sotto  voce,  to  the  same  tune. 

“  You  old  bachelors  are  rather  hard,”  said 
Sir  Charles,  not  very  well  pleaded. 

“  We  are  obliged  to  be ;  you  parents  are 
so  soft.  After  all,  it  is  no  wonder ;  what  a 
superb  boy  it  is  1  —  Ah,  here  is  nurse.  1  ’m 
BO  sorry.  Now  we  shall  be  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined  to  rational  conversation,  and  1  shall 
not  be  expected  to — (good  night,  little 
flaxen  angel ;  good-by,  handsome  and  lo¬ 
quacious  demon ;  kiss  and  be  friends)  —  ex¬ 
pected  to  know,  all  in  a  minute,  what  is  a 
parson’s  brat.  By  the  by,  talking  of  par¬ 
sons,  what  has  become  of  Angelo  ?  ” 

“  He  bas  been  away  a  good  many  years. 
Consumption,  I  hear.” 

“  He  was  a  fine-built  fellow,  too ;  was  he 
not.  Lady  Bassett  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  but  he  was  beautifully 
strong.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  carrying 
dear  Charles  in  his  arms  all  down  the  gar¬ 
den.” 

“  Ah,  you  see  he  was  raised  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  that  does  not  do  things  by  halves,  but 
trains  both  body  and  mind,  as  they  did  at 
Athens ;  for  the  union  of  study  and  athletic 
sports  is  spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  but  it  is 
only  a  return  to  antiquity,” 


Here  letters  were  brought  by  the  second  j 
post.  Sir  Charles  glance  at  his,  aud  sent 
them  to  his  study.  Lady  Bassett  had  hut 
one.  She  said  “  Ma;/  1  ?  ”  to  both  gentle¬ 
men,  and  then  opened  it. 

“  How  strange  1  ”  said  she.  “  It  is  from 
Mr.  Angelo :  just  a  line  to  say  he  is  coming 
home  quite  cured.” 

She  oegan  this  composedly,  but  blushed 
afterwards,  — blushed  quite  red. 

“  May  1 1  ”  said  she,  and  tossed  it  deli¬ 
cately  half-way  to  Rolfe.  He  banded  it  to 
Sir  Charles. 

Some  remarks  were  then  made  about  the 
coincidence,  and  nothing  further  passed 
worth  recording  at  that  time. 

Next  day  Lady  Bassett,  with  instinctive 
curiosity,  asked  Master  Reginald  how  he 
came  to  put  such  a  question  as  that  to  Mr. 
Rolfe. 

“  Because  I  wanted  to  know.” 

“  But  what  put  such  words  into  your 
head  ?  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  say  such 
words :  and  you  must  never  say  them  again, 
Reginald.” 

“  Tell  me  what  it  means,  and  I  won’t,” 
said  he. 

“  O,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  since  you  bar¬ 
gain  with  me,  sir,  I  must  bargain  with  you. 
Tell  me  first  where  you  ever  heard  such 
words.” 

“  When  I  was  staying  at  nurse’s.  Ah, 
that  was  jolly.” 

“  You  like  that  better  than  being  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that.  'Well,  dear,  did 
nurse  say  that  ?  Surely  not  ?  ” 

“  0  no;  it  was  the  man.” 

“What  man?” 

“  Why,  the  man  that  came  to  the  gate  one 
morning,  and  talked  to  me,  and  1  talked  to 
him,  and  that  nasiy  nurse  ran  out,  and 
caught  us  and  carried  me  in,  and  gave  me 
such  a  hiding,  and  all  for  nothing.” 

“  A  hiding  I  What  words  the  poor  child 
nicks  up  I  But  1  don’t  understand  why 
nurse  should  beat  you.” 

“  For  speaking  to  the  man.  She  said  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  she  would  kill  me  if 
ever  I  spoke  to  him  again.” 

“  O,  it  was  a  bad  man,  and  said  bad 
words,  —  to  somebody  he  was  quarrelling 
with  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  said  them  to  nurse  because  she 
took  me  away.” 

“What  did  he  say,  Reginald?”  asked 
Lady  Bassett,  becoming  very  grave  and 
tbou^htful  all  at  once. 

“  He  said  ‘  That ’s  too  late :  I ’ve  seen  the 
parson’s  brat  ’  ” 

“  Oh  I  ” 

“  And  I ’ve  a-ked  nurse  again  and  again 
what  it  meant,  but  she  won’t  tell  me.  She 
only  says  the  man  is  a  liar,  and  I  am  not  to 
say  it  again  :  and  so  I  never  did  say  it  again 
—  for  a  long  time  :  but,  last  night  '^hen 
Rolfe  the  wri»er  said  he  knew  everything, 
it  struck  my  head  —  what  is  the  matter, 
mamma  ?  ” 

“  Nothing;  nothin^.” 

“  You  look  so  white.  Are  you  ill,  mam¬ 
ma  ?  ”  and  he  went  to  put  bis  arms  round 
her,  which  was  a  mighty  rare  thing  with 
him. 

She  trembled  a  good  deal,  and  did  not 
either  embrace  him  or  repel  him.  She  only 
trembled. 

After  some  time  she  recovered  herself 
enough  to  say,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  impre-ised  itself,  at  once,  on  this 
sharp  bov  :  “  Reginald,  your  nurse  was  quite 
right,  tjnderstand  this ;  the  man  was  your 
enemy  —  and  mine  ;  the  words  he  said,  you 
must  not  say  again.  It  would  be  like  tak¬ 
ing  up  dirt  aud  flinging  some  on  your  own 
face,  and  some  on  mine  ” 

“  1  won’t  do  that,”  said  the  boy,  firmly. 
“  Are  you  afraid  of  the  man,  that  you  look 
so  white?  ” 

“  A  man  with  a  woman’s  tongue  —  who 
can  help  fearing?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  be  afraid ;  as  soon  as  I ’m  big 
enough,  I  ’ll  kill  him.” 

Lady  Bassett  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
child,  he  uttered  this  resolve  with  such  a 
steady  resolution. 

She  drew  him  to  her,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead. 

“  No,  Reginald,”  said  she ;  “  we  must  not 
shed  blood;  it  is  as  wicked  to  kill  our  ene¬ 
mies  as  to  kill  any  one  else.  But  never 
speak  to  him,  never  even  listen  to  him ;  if 
he  tries  to  speak  to  you,  run  away  from  him, 
and  don’t  let  him  —  he  is  our  enemy.” 

That  same  day  she  went  to  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick,  to  examine  her.  But  she  found  the 
bov  had  told  her  all  there  was  to  tell. 

Idrs.  Meyrick,  whose  aflTection  for  her 
was  not  diminished,  was  downright  vexed. 
“  Dear  me  1  ”  said  she ;  “  1  did  think  I  had 
kept  that  from  vexing  of  you.  To  think  of 
the  dear  child  biding  it  for  nigh  two  years, 


and  then  to  blurt  it  out  like  that  I  Nobody 
heard  him,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Others  heard ;  but  —  ” 

“  Did  n’t  heed ;  the  Lord  bo  praised  for 
that.” 

“  Mary,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  solemnly,  “  I 
am  not  equal  to  another  battle  with  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett ;  and  such  a  battle  I  Bet¬ 
ter  tell  all,  and  die.” 

“  Don’t  think  of  it,”  said  Mary.  “  You  ’re 
safe  from  Richard  Bassett  now.  Times  are 
changed  since  he  came  spying  to  my  gate. 
His  own  boy  is  gone.  You  have  got  two. 
He  ’ll  lie  still,  if  you  do.  But,  if  you  tell 
our  tale,  he  must  hear  on ’t,  and  he  ’ll  tell 
is.  For  God’s  sake,  my  lady,  keep  close. 
It  is  the  curse  of  women  that  they  can’t 
just  hold  their  tongues,  and  see  how  things 
turn.  And  is  this  a  time  to  spill  good 
liquor?  Look  at  Sir  Charles!  why,  he  is 
another  man ;  he  have  got  flesh  on  his  bones 
now,  and  color  into  his  cheeks,  and ’t  was 
you  and  I  made  a  man  of  him.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  you ’d  never  have  had  this  other  little 
angel,  but  fur  us  having  sense  and  eourage 
to  see  what  must  be  done.  Knock  down 
our  own  work,  and  send  him  wild  again, 
and  give  that  Richard  Bassett  a  handle? 
You  ’ll  never  be  so  mad.” 

Lady  Bassett  replied.  The  other  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  so  powerfully,  that  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  yielded,  and  went  home  sick  at  heart, 
but  helpless,  and  in  a  sea  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Angelo  did  not  call.  Sir  Charles 
asked  Lady  Bassett  if  he  bad  called  on  her. 
She  said,  “  No.” 

“  That  is  odd,”  said  Sir  Charles.  “  Per¬ 
haps  he  thinks  we  ought  to  welcome  him 
home.  Write  and  ask  him  to  dinner. 

“  Yes,  dear.  Or  vou  can  write.” 

“  Ve^  well,  I  will.  No,  I  will  call.” 

Sir  Charles  called,  and  welcomed  him 
home  and  asked  him  to  dinner.  Angelo  re¬ 
ceived  him  rather  stiffly  at  first ;  but  accept¬ 
ed  his  invitation. 

He  came,  looking  a  good  deal  older  and 
graver,  but  almost  as  .handsome  as  ever ; 
only  somewhat  changed  in  mind.  He  had 
become  a  zealous  clergyman ;  and  his  soul 
appeared  to  be  in  his  work.  He  was  distant 
and  very  respectful  to  Lady  Bansett;  I 
mfrht  say  obsequious.  Seemed  almost  afraid 
of  her,  at  first. 

That  wore  off  in  a  few  months ;  but  he 
was  never  quite  so  much  at  his  ease  with 
her  as  he  had  been  before  he  left  some  years 
ago. 

And  so  did  time  roll  on. 

Every  morning,  and  every  night.  Lady 
Bassett  used  to  look  wistfully  at  Sir  Charles 
and  say,  “  Are  you  happy,  dear  ?  Are  you 
sure  you  are  happy  ?  ” 

And  he  used  always  to  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thanks  to  her. 

Then  she  used  to  relax  the  wild  and  wist¬ 
ful  look  with  which  she  asked  the  question, 
and  give  a  sort  of  sigh,  halt  content,  half 
resignation. 

In  due  course  another  fine  boy  came,  and 
filled  the  Royal  office  of  Baby,  in  his  turn. 
But  my  story  does  not  follow  him. 
Reginald  was  over  ten  years  old,  and 
Compton  nearly  six.  They  were  as  differ¬ 
ent  in  character  as  complexion,  both  re¬ 
markable  boys. 

Reginald,  Sir  Charles’s  favorite,  was  a 
wonderful  boy  for  riding,  running,  talking; 
and  had  an  amazing  genius  for  melod)' ;  he 
whistled  to  the  admiration  of  the  village, 
and  latterly  be  practised  the  fiddle  in  woods 
and  under  hedges,  being  aided  and  abetted 
therein  by  a  gypsy  boy  whom  he  loved,  and 
who,  indeed,  provided  the  instrument. 

He  rode  with  Sir  Charles,  and  rather 
liked  him ;  his  brother  he  never  noticed, 
except  to  tease  him.  Lady  Bassett  he  ad¬ 
mired,  and  almost  loved  her  while  she  was 
in  the  act  of  playing  him  undeniable  melo¬ 
dies.  But  he  liked  his  nurse  Meyrick  better 
on  the  whole  ;  she  flattered  him  more,  and 
was  more  uniformly  subservient. 

With  these  two  exceptions  he  despised 
the  whole  race  of  women,  and  aff'ected  male 
society  only,  especially  of  grooms,  stable- 
boys,  and  gypsies ;  these  last  welcomed  him 
to  their  tents,  and  almost  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  so  dazzled  were  they  by 
his  beauty  and  his  color.  It  is  believed 
they  suspected  him  of  having  gypsy  blood 
in  his  veins.  They  let  him  into  their  tents, 
and  even  into  some  of  their  secrets,  and  he 
promised  them  they  should  have  it  all  their 
own  way  as  soon  as  he  was  Sir  Reginald ; 
he  had  out^jown  his  original  theory  that  he 
was  to  be  Sir  Charles  on  his  father’s  death. 
He  hated  in-doors;  when  fixed,  by  com¬ 
mand,  to  a  book,  would  beg  hard  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  it  into  the  sun ;  and  at  night 
would  open  bis  window  and  poke  his  black 
head  out  to  wash  in  the  moonshine,  as  he 
said. 
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He  despised  ladies  and  gentlemen,  said 
they  were  all  affected  fools,  and  gave  imita¬ 
tions  of  all  his  father’s  guests,  to  prove  it ; 
aud  so  keen  was  this  child  of  nature’s  eve 
for  affectation  that,  very  often.  Ids  disap- 
proving  parents  were  obliged  to  confess  the 
imp  had  seen  with  his  fresh  eye  defects  cus¬ 
tom  bad  made  them  overlook,  or  the  solid 
good  qualities  that  lay  beneath  had  over¬ 
balanced. 

Now  all  this  may  appear  amusing  and  ec¬ 
centric,  and  so  on,  to  strangers ;  but  affor 
the  first  hundred  laughs  or  so  with  which 
paternal  indulgence  fflsmisses  the  faults  of 
childhood.  Sir  Charles  became  very  grave. 

The  boy  was  his  darling,  and  his  pride. 
He  was  ambitious  for  him.  He  earnestly 
desired  to  solve  for  him  a  problem,  which  is 
as  impossible  as  squaring  the  circle,  viz.; 
how  to  transmit  our  experience  to  our  chil¬ 
dren.  The  years  and  the  health  ho  had 
wasted  before  he  knew  Bella  Bruce,  these 
he  resolved  his  successor  should  not  waste. 
He  looked  higher  for  this  beautiful  boy  than 
for  himself.  He  had  fully  resolved  to  be 
member  for  the  county  one  day;  but  ho 
did  not  care  about  it  for  himself;  it  was 
only  to  pave  the  way  for  his  successor; 
that  Sir  Reginald,  after  a  long  career 
in  the  Commons,  might  find  his  vray  into 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  so  obtain  dignity, 
in  exchange  for  antiquity ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  ancestors  of  four  fifths  of  the 
British  House  of  Peers  had  been  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  at  a  time 
when  these  Bassetts  bad  already  been  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  distinction  for  centuries. 

All  this  love,  and  this  vicarious  ambition, 
were  now  mortified  daily.  Some  fathers 
could  do  wonders  for  a  brilliant  boy,  and 
with  him ;  they  expect  him,  and  a  dull  boy 
appe^ars ;  that  is  a  bitter  pill ;  but  this  was 
worse ;  Reginald  was  a  sharp  boy ;  he  could 
do  anything ;  fasten  him  to  a  book  fortwen. 
ty  minutes,  he  would  learn  as  much  as  most 
boys  in  an  hour;  but  there  was  no  keeping 
him  to  it,  unless  you  strapped  him  or  nailed 
him,  for  he  had  the  will  of  a  mule,  and  the 
suppleness  of  an  cel  to  carry  out  his  will. 
And  then  his  tastes  —  low,  as  his  features 
were  refined  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  moral  dung- 
fork  ;  picked  up  all  the  slang  of  the  stable, 
and  scattered  it  in  the  dining-room,  and 
drawing-room ;  and,  once  or  twice,  he  stole 
out  of  his  comfortable  room  at  night,  and 
slept  in  a  gypsy’s  tent,  with  bis  arm  round 
a  gypsy  boy,  unsullied,  from  his  cradle,  by 
soap. 

At  last  Sir  Charles  could  no  longer  reply 
to  his  wife  at  night,  as  he  had  done  for  this 
ten  years  past :  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  there  was  one  cloud  upon  his  happiness. 
“  Dear  Reginald  grieves  me,  and  makes  me 
dread  the  future ;  for,  if  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man,  there  is  a  bitter  disappointment 
in  store  for  us.  He  is  lite  no  other  boy  ; 
he  is  like  no  human  creature  I  ever  saw; 
at  his  age,  and  long  after,  I  was  a  fool; 
I  was  a  fool  till  I  knew  you;  but  surely  I 
was  a  gentleman.  I  cannot  see  myself 
again  —  in  my  first-born.” 


THE  PASSION  PLAY. 

^PHE  following  notice  is  published  in  the 
I  German  papers  relative  to  the  Passion- 
play  at  Oberammergau  :  “  The  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Pa<sion  were  closed  witn  great 
fear  and  anxiety  by  the  community  of  Ober- 
iimmergau  in  the  month  of  July  of  last  year, 
without  its  bein^  possible  to  carry  out  those 
which  still  remained  to  be  pertbrmed.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  tne  seriousness  of 
the  time  rendered  this  necessary,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  fifty-two  youths  and 
men  of  the  community,  most  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  representations,  followed  the 
summons  to  the  national  flag.  These  heavy 
times  have  now  passed  away ;  the  help  of 
the  Lord  and  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  warriors  have  averted  disaster  from  us. 
Fullofjoycus  hope,  the  Fatherland  looks 
forward  to  the  bfossings  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  commune  of  Oberammergau, 
too,  intends  thankfully  to  celebrate  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  by  continuing  the  representations  of 
the  Passion,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  war.  The  days  fixed  for  the  representa¬ 
tions  are  —  June  24,  July  2,  9,  16,  25,30, 
August  6,  14,  20,  27,  Septembers,  9,  17, 
and  24,  1871.” 


Over  26,000  soldiers  ar  d  ■  vlors  of  the  war 
of  1812  have  asked  for  pen  ioni  under  the  act 
of  the  last  Congress,  and  ti.  ipplications  con¬ 
tinue  at  an  average  of  176  per  day.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  to  that  class  of  pensioners  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  probably  amount  to 
S  5,213,546,  the  available  appropriation  heiog 
34,740,000. 


July  22,  1871.] 
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LORD  ABERDEEN. 

SPEAKING  of  this  eccentric  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  Snturdaj!  Iteview  says  :  “  As 
night  be  expected,  Lord  Aberdeen’s  roman¬ 
tic  story  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  vulgar 
amazement.  That  a  young  nobleman,  who 
might  have  had  a  fine  house,  good  dinners, 
the  best  of  hunting  and  shooting,  ‘warm 
corners'  wherever  he  went,  servants  to 
wait  on  him,  and  toadies  to  flatter,  —  who 
might  any  day  have  married  a  pretty  girl, 
picked  from  a  score,  with  another  fortune 
to  add  to  his  own,  —  should  renounce  all  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  such  a  position, 
and  start  fbr  himself,  unknown  and  unbe¬ 
friended,  as  a  common  sailor  before  the 
mast,  in  a  dirty  Yankee  trading-bark,  seems 
to  some  people  so  utterly  inexplicable  that 
it  must  be  set  down  as  sheer  insanity. 
Certainly  the  life  of  our  young  aristocrats 
who  are  described  so  rapturously  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  living  constantly  in  the  0[)en  air, 
never  reading,  and  speaking  only  one  lan¬ 
guage,  their  own,  is  in  many  ways  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  but  its  full  enjoyment  is  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  have  no  conception 
of  anything  beyond,  and  who  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  it  with  a  serene  simplicitv 
which  knows  no  doubt  or  afterthought.  If 
any  scruples  begin  to  insinuate  themselves, 
if  the  faintest  question  arises  whether,  after 
all,  amusement  is  the  sole  duty  of  man  and 
the  proper  and  sufficient  fulfilment  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  charm  is  broken. 

“  It  Is  certainly  possible  to  conceive  a 
younst  fellow  oppressed  with  a  burden  of 
physical  energy  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
Work  off  so  as  to  satisfy  any  theory  of  useful 
service  in  this  world.  Field  sports  begin 
and  end  with  sport.  As  relaxation  for  a 
man  who  can  show  a  good  set-off  of  other 
work,  they  are  all  very  well,  but  they  will 
hardly  bear  reflection  as  in  themselves  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.  The  de¬ 
structive  propensities  so  bitterly  satirized 
in  the  saying  ‘  What  a  fine  day,  let  us  go 
and  kill  something,’  have  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system  involving  the  smallest 
conceivable  amount  of  skill  and  trouble. 
There  is  a  fantastic  cruelty  in  the  fopperies 
of  Hurlingham,  where  our  golden  youth,  in 
kid  gloves  and  with  cigar  in  mouth,  beguile 
the  summer  afternoons  with  killing  pigeons 
to  the  exhilarating  strains  of  the  Guards’ 
band,  under  the  eyes  of  beauty,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  frequent  draughts  of  gin  and 
seltzer.  The  best  excuse  for  this  wretched 
travesty  of  sport  is  perhaps  the  inanity  of 
its  votaries.  It  is  easy  to  understand  a 
youn^  fellow  of  spirit  revolting  against  the 
effeminate  slaughter  of  helpless  and  be¬ 
wildered  birds;  but  even  the  more  manly 
enterprises  of  the  chase  would  fail  to  satisfy 
a  craving  for  real  useful  work,  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  object  beyond  that  of  mere  amu«ement 
and  some  direct  practical  results.  A  young 
lord  casting  about  for  employment  in  the 
service  of  humanity  might  indeed  follow  the 
example  of  one  distinguished  member  of  his 
order,  and  become  an  amateur  fireman,  or 
join  another  in  the  chasse  aux  gumx. 

“  But  the  field  of  activity  is  limited,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  A  born 
legislator,  it  may  be  said,  should  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  appropriate  occupation, 
since  he  can  introduce  Bills  and  m.ake 
speeches  and  condemn  the  poor  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  an  over-done  dinner  any  night  he 
pleases ;  but  labors  like  these  are  too  barren 
to  have  much  i-elish,  and  besides  it  is  phvsi- 
cal  rather  than  mental  employment  of  which 
a  young  noble  is  usually  most  in  want,  and 
for  which  indeed  it  mu'<t  be  said  he  is  by 
previous  training  usually  best  fitted.  In 
another  age  he  eould  have  buckled  on  his 
armor  and  slashed  about  him  to  his  heart’s 
content  on  behalf  of  distressed  virgins  and 
other  objects  of  compassion.  But  nowadays 
there  is  hardly  any  outlet  for  imjiortunate 
physieal  energies,  except  in  sport;  and 
sport,  in  its  very  nature,  palls  after  a  time 
on  a  thoughtful,  earnest  nature,  if  too  ex¬ 
clusively  pursued.  It  is  probable  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened  to  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  many  another  young  man  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  perhaps  envies  the  me¬ 
chanic  or  even  the  navvy  his  honest  hard 
day’s  work,  with  the  legitimate  satisfaction 
which  attends  it.  In  Germany  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  of  bringing  up  every  youth,  no  matter 
of  what  rank,  to  some  handicraft  is  still  main¬ 
tained,  the  Emperor  being,  we  believe,  a  prin¬ 
ter,  and  the  Crown  Prince  having  also  his 
trade ;  and  even  as  a  formality  the  practice 
might  perhaps  be  introduced  with  advantage 
in  other  countries.  The  longing  fbr  a  simple 
life  of  direct  physical  activity  is  a  natural  re¬ 
action  from  the  restraints  and  perplexities  of 
a  complex,  highly  elaborated  social  system. 

“It  often  seems  so  hard  to  know  what  to 
4),  and  what  is  done  loses  half  its  satisfac¬ 


tion  from  the  absence  of  direct  immediate 
results.  While  the  choice  of  a  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  embarrassing  in  some  ca.ses,  there  is 
at  other  times  an  oppressive  and  irritatin'^ 
consciousness  that  no  choice  is  offered,  anS 
that  one  is  shut  up  to  a  particular  course, 
contrary  to  all  personal  predilections  and 
desires,  which  is  apt  to  breed  a  strong  spirit 
of  resentment  and  revolt.  The  prevalence 
of  this  feeling,  and  the  general  disposition 
which  exists  to  escape  from  the  socid  bond¬ 
age,  are  illustrated  by  the  disappearances 
which,  as  the  police  could  tell  us,  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place.  W'hen  the  Ice  gave 
way  three  or  four  years  since  in  Regent’s 
Park,  and  a  number  of  people  were  drowned, 
about  a  score  of  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  occurrence  to  run  away,  trusting  that 
their  friends  would  assume  that  they  had 
perished  in  the  accident.  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
flight,  though  peculiar  in  its  circumstances, 
was  probably  not  peculiar  in  its  cause,  and 
may  be  taken  as  representing,  only  in  a  mor¬ 
bid  and  intensified  degree,  that  impatience 
of  smooth  formal  life,  with  its  limitations 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  desire  for  a 
fresher  and  simpler  existence,  which  are 
common  to  all  highly  civilized  communities 
pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ODIX. 

The  Scandinavian  theory  of  creation,  gin¬ 
ning  with  that  of  their  gods,  for  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  infinity,  but  drew  a 
“  hard  and  fast  line,”  previous  to  which  nothing 
existed  in  heaven  but  chaos,  is  evidently  inspired 
by  the  natural  aspect  of  that  world  which  they 
know,  and  their  account  of  chaos  might  be  taken 
almost  wotd  for  word  as  a  description  of  the 
northern  regions  where  they  dwelt.  On  the 
north,  we  are  told,  was  the  region  of  cold  and 
fogs,  to  the  south  was  that  of  warmth  and  light, 
and  between  the  two  lay  the  great  Ginnunga 
gap,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  their 
mythology.  It  was  here  that  the  cold  and  the 
warmth  contended,  gradually  the  frost  prevailed, 
and  the  gap  was  filled  with  ice;  then  the  heat 
prevailed,  the  ice  was  melted,  and  from  the 
warmth  was  generated  a  cow,  to  whom  m*'n 
and  gods  were  indebted  for  existence.  This 
cow,  Andhumbla,  licked  the  cold  salt  stones 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  a  man’s 
hair  appeared,  on  the  second  evening  his  head, 
on  the  third  evening  the  complete  man,  strong, 
hug",  and  beautiful.  He  was  named  Buri,  and 
had  a  son  named  Bor,  who,  intermarrying  with 
the  giants,  had  three  children,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Udin,  the  father  of  all  other  gods,  the  Ju¬ 
piter  of  the  North,  but  a  grander,  more  godlike 
god  than  the  Jupiter  of  the  South. 

The  study  of  Scandinavian  lore  has  received 
a  great  impetus  within  the  present  generation, 
and  men  seem  to  have  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
wealth  of  picturtsque  matter  contained  in  the 
old  Sagas,  and  to  have  discovered  that  the 
mythology  of  Greece  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
northern  and  southern  deities  have  much  in 
common,  we  find  them  aith  the  same  attributes, 
connected,  and  with  the  same  legends,  but 
those  of  the  north  were  a  sterner,  fiercer  race, 
strong  in  battle,  and  delighting  chiefly  in  glory. 
Jupiter  as  the  poets  have  drawn  him,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  was  corrupted  by  the  poets  from  his 
original  nobility,  was  not  a  very  dignified  deity. 
Now  making  love,  now  engaged  in  domestic 
broils,  and,  exhibiting  his  power  by  changing 
his  favorites  into  stars,  not  even  his  thunder¬ 
bolts  and  Olympian  frown  can  save  him  from 
some  portion  of  contempt.  Not  so  with  Odin. 
If  not  a  beneficent,  he  was  a  majestic  god,  a 
symbolization  of  such  men  as  the  Norsemen 
acknowledged  for  kings  and  leaders,  a  great 
warrior,  the  builder  of  Valhalla,  the  abiding 
place  of  heroes  who  fell  in  battle,  the  creator 
of  earth  and  of  men. 

This  is  the  god  as  we  see  him  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  page  76.  A  grand  muscular  figure, 
wiih  ruggei  brow,  he  tramps  through  the 
snow,  a  type  of  brute  power  and  thought  com¬ 
bined.  The  Ravens,  Thought  and  Memory, 
which  were  wont  to  perch  upon  his  shoulders 
and  whisper  in  his  ears,  attend  him,  and  his 
bowed  figure,  and  the  expression  in  his  face,  give 
a  pathetic  tone  to  the  design  which  greatly  aids 
the  effect.  We  feel  that  it  is  Odin,  and  not 
merely  a  muscular  man  in  armor  whom  we  see. 
We  might  fancy  that  he  was  brooding  propheti¬ 
cally  over  the  rise  of  that  new  power,  which 
was  destined  to  overthrow  his  altars,  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  almost  sorry  to  find 
from  the  quotation  from  Morris’s  “  Lovers  of 
Gudrun”  that  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
matters  of  lesser  import,  and  that  we  see  him,  — 
**  As  iloir*paced  vreary-faced  he  went  along, 

Anxious  with  all  the  tales  of  woe  and  wrung, 

11  is  liaveos  Thought  and  Memory  bring  to  him.'* 


THE  TRIUMPH  AT  DERLIK. 

Berlin  had  little  sleep  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  June,  for  the  next  day  was  to  Iw  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  triumphal  commemoration  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  victories  of  her  Emperor  and  his  army,  — 
victories  which  have  completely  overthrown  the 
only  rival  power  she  need  fetir,  and  which  have 
sealeij  the  bomls  of  German  unity  by  re-estab¬ 


lishing  the  old  Empire  of  Charles  V.  Unparal¬ 
leled  preparations  had  been  made  to  celebrate  in 
a  becoming  manner  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
troops. 

The  rejoicings  commenced  with  a  grand  re¬ 
view  at  the  Teropelhof,  where  the  King  in  per¬ 
son  reviewed  the  troops  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  entry,  and  who  not  only  consisted  of 
40,000,  Guards,  but  of  detachments  from  every 
regiment  in  the  Confederation.  This  over,  the 
triumphal  march  commenced,  and  after  passing 
along  the  Konigratzer  Strasse,  decorated  with 
trophies  and  the  names  of  the  victories  of  the 
campaira,  and  past  a  gigantic  Berolina  in  the 
Hallesches  Plafz,  and  the  crowned  Victory  and 
the  statues  of  Metz  and  Strasburg  in  the  Pots- 
damer  Platz,  the  cortege  came  to  the  Branden¬ 
burg  Thor,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  of  Berlin 
shown  in  our  illustration  on  j^ge  88.  The 
Arch  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  and 
festoons  of  evergreens,  and  was  studded  with 
medallions  of  the  German  Eagle  and  the  Berlin 
Bear.  The  Arch  stands  at  the  top  of  the  Unter 
den  Linden,  with  the  intermission  of  the  Pariser 
Platz,  a  large  square  where  curiously  enough  is 
the  French  Embassy.  Here  the  eivic  dignita¬ 
ries  of  Berlin  were  to  present  their  sovereign 
with  a  congratulatory  address,  and  seats  had 
been  erected  in  the  form  of  two  semicircles  to 
view  the  ceremony.  The  car  of  Victory  on  the 
summit  of  the  arch  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
Paria  When  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Paris  was  in  her  turn  a  conquered 
city,  the  Germans  brought  back  the  car  and  re¬ 
stored  it  to  its  original  place. 

Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel  was  the  first  of 
the  triumphal  cori^ije  to  pass  through  the  arch, 
and  loud  were  the  hurrahs  as  he  rode  into  sight. 
These  deepened  into  a  deafening  roar  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself  approached.  Saluting  the  crowd 
as  he  passed  on,  he  halted  to  hear  a  speech  from 
the  spokeswoman  of  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  the 
representatives  of  the  ladies  of  Berlin,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  centre  .of  the  square  to  listen 
to  the  Burgomaster’s  oration.  His  Majesty 
was  closely  attended  by  Bismarck,  Von  Hoon, 
and  Moltke,  the  last  of  whom  carried  in  his 
hand  the  baton  of  a  Field-Marshal,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  an  hour 
before.  After  having  biiefly  replied  to  the 
Burgomaster,  the  Emperor  rode  on  to  the 
Optra  Platz,  where  the  whole  of  the  troops  pa¬ 
raded  before  him. 

After  the  march  past  the  Emperor  went  to  the 
Lustgarten.  where  he  unveiled  the  statue  of  his 
father  Frederick  William  III.  In  ihe  evening 
Berlin  illuminated  and  even  surpassed  her  for¬ 
mer  efforts  in  turning  the  night  into  day. 
Among  the  most  notable  illumina'ions  was  an 
electric  light  at  the  top  of  the  Brandenburg 
Thor,  which  shone  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 

Our  sketch  on  page  85,  the  “  Victors  off  Duty,” 
speaks  for  itself.  Hussar,  Bavarian,  Uhlan, 
Landwehrman,  all  have  been  stanch  comrades 
during  the  trying  events  of  the  last  ten  months, 
and  have  celebrated  their  triumph  together  a 
few  hours  ago.  Now,  t  red  with  the  hot  weary 
march  (for  the  day  was  fearfully  hot,  and  many 
soldiers,  and  amongst  them  Prince  Albrecht, 
fainted),  they  are  a&mt  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  good  seidtl  of  beer  and  drink  a  stirrup  cup 
before  returning  to  their  homes. 


Our  frontispiece  this  week,  entitled  “  Arrang 
ing  Flowers,”  is  engraved  from  an  original 
drawing  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy,  at  present  re¬ 
siding  in  England,  where  his  artistic  meri's  seem 
to  meet  with  very  warm  recognition.  Several 
of  his  drawings  have  attracted  a'tention  in  The 
Graphic,  and  three  paintings  from  his  easel 
achieved  more  than  ordinary  success  in  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  SLEEP. 

WHY  can  some  men  maintain  their  bodily  and 
mental  vigor  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
sleep  as  falls  to  their  share  ?  Lord  Brougham, 
and  many  other  great  statesmen  and  lawyers,  are 
known  to  have  tean  content  with  a  marvellously 
small  quantity  of  sleep.  Frederick  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  allowed  himself  only  five  hours ; 
John  Hunter,  five  hours ;  General  Elliott,  the 
hero  of  Gibraltar,  four  hours  ;  while  Wellington, 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  had  still  less. 

How,  on  the  other  hand,  to  account  for  the  cor¬ 
morant  sleepers  ?  De  Moivre,  the  matheraatieian, 
could  (though  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  did  not)  sleep 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Quin,  the 
actor,  sometimes  slept  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Dr.  Reid,  the  metaphysieian,  could  so 
manage,  that  one  potent  meal,  followed  by  one 
long  and  sound  sleep,  would  last  him  fur  two 
days.  Old  Parr  slept  away  his  later  days  almost 
entirely.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
young  Frenchwoman,  at  Toulouse,  had,  for  half 
a  year,  fits  of  lengthened  sleep,  varying  from 
three  to  thirteen  days  each.  About  the  same 
time,  a  girl,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  slept  four¬ 
teen  weeks  without  waking;  and  the  waking 
process  occupied  three  days  to  complete.  Doctor 
Blancbet,  of  Paris,  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  slept  for  twenty  days  together  when  she 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  fifty  days  when 
she  was  about  twentv,  and  had  nearly  a  whole 
year’s  sleep  from  Easter  Sunday,  1862,  till 
^lareh,  1863  ;  during  this  long  sleep  (which 
physicians  call  hysteric  coma)  she  was  fed  with 
milk  and  soup,  one  of  her  front  te^th  being  ex¬ 
tracted  to  obtain  an  opening  into  her  mouth. 
Stow,  in  his  Chronicle,  tells  us  that  “  The  27th 
of  April,  1546,  being  Tuesdaie  in  Easter  weeke, 
W.  Foxley,  potmaker  for  the  Miut  in  the  Tower 


of  London,  fell  adeep,  and  so  continued  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  could  not  be  waked  with  pricking, 
cramping,  or  otherwise,  till  the  first  day  of  the 
next  term,  which  was  full  fourteen  days  and 
fifteen  nights.  The  causes  of  bis  thus  sleeping 
could  not  be  knowne,  tho’  the  same  were 
diligentiie  searched  for  by  the  King’s  physicians 
and  otlier  learned  men  ;  yea,  the  King  bimselfe 
examined  ye  said  W.  Foxley,  who  was  in  all 
points  found  at  his  waking  to  be  as  if  he  had 
slept  but  one  night.”  Another  very  notable 
instance  was  that  of  Samuel  Chilton,  of  Tims- 
bury,  recorded  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  year  1694  he  slept  for  a  month, 
and  no  one  could  wake  him.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  had  a  four  months'  sleep,  from  April  9 
to  August  7  ;  he  woke,  dressed,  went  out  into  the 
fields  (where  he  worked  as  a  laborer)  and  found 
his  companions  reaping  the  com  which  he  had 
helped  to  sow  the  day  before  his  long  nap;  it 
was  not  till  that  moment  that  he  knew  of  his 
sleep  having  exceeded  the  usual  duration  of  a 
few  hours.  He  went  to  sleep  again  on  the  17th 
of  August,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  19th  of 
November,  notwithstanding  the  pungent  appli¬ 
cations  of  hellebore  and  sal-ammoniac  to  his 
nostrils,  and  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
ounces.  He  woke,  asked  for  bread  and  cheese, 
but  went  otf  to  sleep  again  before  it  could  be 
brought  to  him,  taking  another  spell  of  sleep 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  January.  After  this 
it  is  not  recorded  that  be  had  any  more  of  these 
strange  relapses. 


A  NOVBL  mode  of  settling  an  infant’s  religion 
has  been  proposed  in  Ireland.  A  child  of  no  ac¬ 
knowledged  parentage  was  recently  brought  to 
the  foundling  asylum  at  Coleraine,  registered  an 
Episcopalian  ”  by  profession.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  demurred  to  this,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  all  such  cases  the  faith  should  be 
determined  by  the  body  of  chaplains  drawing 
lo‘8.  A  f  Tmal  vote  cf  the  board  made  it  a 
Presbyterian,  as  the  woman  who  found  it  be¬ 
longed  to  that  denomination,  and  the  little  waif 
is  now  launched  upon  the  straight  and  narrow 
way,  with  the  Gosiiel  according  to  John  Knex 
as  its  future  standard. 

The  Christian  Union  says  :  “  It  is  not  enough 
to  take  the  individual  man  as  you  find  him, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  him.  Every  influ¬ 
ence  that  touches  human  life  roust  be  studied, 
and  made,  if  possible,  to  throw  its  weight  in  be¬ 
half  of  right  living. 

No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  wound  up  in 
Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
This  is  twice  as  many  as  now  exist  there,  and 
perhaps  twice  as  many  as  are  needed. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


June 

Fusascul. 

Loifuox.  —  Consols,  92;*  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  90y^  ;  do. 
1867,  90 

Fsaxxvobt.  —  U.  8.  S-20's,  1862  96)^. 

Nzw  Yorz.  — Onl.l,  1  3J4  ;  U  S.  6’',  1881,  118}  5-20  i, 
1862,  113K  ;  do.  186';,  115>4. 

CoimiRCUL. 

Livikpool.  —  Cotton,  midilling  uplands.  8}4d. 

N'zw  Yuuz.  —  Cotton,  niid>i|ir,|t  uplands,  20>se.;  red  srin- 
ter  wheat,  6  156  (g;  1  58. 

Chicaoo.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1  28  (Mo.  2}. 


June  ‘i9. 

FctASCUl. 

Lonpox.  —  Consols,  92I4}  U.  8.  5'20‘s,  1862,  fOy^}  do. 
1867, 

Feankpobt.  -U.  8  5-20'8,  1862,  96)f. 

New  Yorb  —  Gold  \\1%-,  TJ.  S.  6  s,  1881,  llSVi  6-20’s, 
1862,  113H}  do.  1867,  lliH- 

COSIMZXCIAI,. 

Livirpool.  —  Cotton,  middlp  g  uplands,  8)4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middiine  uplands,  Zuy^'c.}  red  wla- 
ter  wheat,  S  1.56  @  1.58. 

CHlc.Aao.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1  26  (No.  2J. 

June  30. 

Fixancial 

LoxpoN.  —  Consols,  92^,}  U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  9iys}  do. 
1867.  90. 

Fraxiport.  —  U.  8.  5  20  s,  1®6'2, 96,1*. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  113;  U.  x.  8  s.  1881,  118;  5-20’s, 
1862,  nay;;  do.  1867,  115’,. 

COXIIEKCIAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  midd  inir  uplands,  Sy^d. 

New  Yorr.  —  Cotton,  middlinE  uplands,  20y^o.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.55  (fi)  1  57. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  0 1  25.14  (No.  2). 


July  1. 

Fixaxclu.. 

Loxnox.  —  Consols.  92’,  ;  U.  8.  6-20’i.  1862,  91)4;  da. 
1867  90. 

FraXIPORT.  —  L'.  8.  5-'20  s,  1862,  98.t4'. 

New  York.  — Gold  113’,;  U.  ».  6'a  1881,  lU)*';  8-20’s, 
1882, 113S1  do.  1867,  112’,. 

COMMKKCIAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ay^d. 

New  York.  —  Cottoo,  middling  upland.,  OOy^c.;  red  win. 

ter  wheat,  8  1.54  @  1.56. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  abeat,  8 17S)4  (No.  2). 

July  3. 

Fixaxclal. 

Loxsox.  —  Consols,  92)4>  6.  5-20’s,  1862,  0I)4i  dl). 

1667  90 

Frankpobt.  —  U.  8.  5  20's,  1'6'2,  96,V 
Nkw  York.  —  Gold,  113)4;  U.  x.  8'8, 1881, 114)4;  5-aO’i, 
1862,  113)4,  do.  1867,  112)4. 

ComiERCIAL. 

Livirpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)46. 

Nkw  York.  —  Cotton,  muldiing  uplands,  21c.;  red  win? 

ter  wheal,  8  1-52  \  5t. 

CBlc.tGO.  —  Spring  wheat,  *1.20 ,‘4  (No.  2). 


Holiday, 


July  4, 


J 


y 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  IIOSriTAL,  ON  THE  AL15EUT  EMBANKMENT,  I.'B  OPEN 


ST.  THOMAS’S  PIOSPITAL. 


The  pions  founders  of  the  Tarious  charitable 
institutions  with  which  the  London  of  olden 


tunes  was  so  richly  endowed,  could  not  possibly 
liavc  foreseen  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  social 
changes  which  were  destined  to  affect  their 
several  establishments.  They  may  hare  cal- 
cniated  on  the  probability  -A  civil  strife,  of 
foreign  invasion,  or  of  natural  c.-.lamities,  such 
as  storms  and  earthquakes ;  but  they  never 
anticipated  that  the  unexampled  growth  and 
prosperity  of  London  would  be  the  means  of 
uprooting  their  foundations  from  their  original 
sites.  Thomas  Sutton,  for  example,  would  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  in  1611,  that  the  Car¬ 
thusian  monastery,  which  he  had  converted  into 
a  school,  would  one  da^’  'le  sentenced  to  removal, 
because  it  lay  in  the  thick  of  the  London  smoke ; 
and  young  King  Edward  VI.  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  hospital  founded  in 
the  Priory  of  St  Mary  Overy,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  would,  in  after  years,  be  driven,  by 
sheer  stress  of  national  prosperity,  to  take  refuge 
in  a  music  hall. 

This  noble  institution,  which  had  existed  it', 
some  shape  since  the  year  1207,  and  was  chai'- 
tered  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  15.51,  pursued 
career  of  usefulness  undisturbed  till  1859.  In 
that  year  a  railway  was  projected  along  the  St-r- 
rey  side  between  Charing  Cross  and  Lond  r. 
Bridge,  and  the  promoters  found  that  they 
could  not  pass  between  St.  Saviour's  Church 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  without  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  one  or  other  of  t  he  two  projicrties.  fiein 
afraid  to  touch  the  Church,  not  from  any  relig¬ 
ious  scruples,  but  from  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  laws  which  control  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  they  determined  to  attack  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  collective  unwisdom  of  Parliament 
(wonderfully  fond  of  meddling  and  noddling  in 
railway  matters)  sanctioned  the  intrusion,  and  in 


a  few  years  the  unlucky  inmates  cf  St  Thomas’ 
would  have  had  trains  thundering  along  within 
a  few  yards  of  their  beds  all  through  the  livelong 
day.  Fortunately,  I,  jwever,  i_j  governors  of  the 
Hospital  discovered  that,  under  a  clause  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Act  of  Parliament,  they  could  compel  the 
railway  projectors  to  purchase  the  whole  of  their 
property.  Therailway  company,  like  the  Scotch¬ 
man  iu  C  vl.lsmith’s  “  Haunch  of  Venison  ”  only 
wanted  to  "  keep  a  corner,”  but  Vice-Chancellor 
W  lod  decided  against  them,  and  an  arbitrator 
assessed  the  amount  cf  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  hospital  at  £  290,000,  a  sum  which 
would  semewhat  have  astonished  the  So::tbwar!; 
monks  ^  i  the  thirteenth  century. 

Then  came  the  question,  whither  shall  the  he  -- 
pital  be  removed  ?  At  length  the  difficulty  was 
sati:ifactorily  settled  by  the  acquirement  of  a  :ito 
of  eight  and  a  half  acres  on  the  Albert  Embank¬ 
ment,  close  to  Westminster  Bridge,  fronting  the 
river,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A  site  being  thus  secured,  Mr.  H.  Cnrrey,  the 
'rchitect  and  surveyor  to  the  hospital,  wasin- 
.:tructed  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  with  this  object  in  view  accompanied  a 
Cc  rimittecof  (governors  on  a  special  visit  to  sev¬ 
eral  continental  hospitals.  As  will  appear  from 
the  above  engraving  the  design  is  arranged  on 
the  Pavilion  system,  now  generally  approved  of 
for  hospitals,  as  it  admits  morj  light  and  air. 
The  pavilions  ar  placed  at  a  di  tanceof  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  from  each  other — 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  court,  which  is 
two  hundred  feet  across  —  and  they  arc  con¬ 
nected  by  corridors,  nine  hundred  feet  in  length, 
which  run  all  along  the  hospital  on  the  ground 
and  one-pair  stories.  The  pavilions  are  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  corridors,  from  which  a 
passage  leads  direct  to  the  wards.  The  wards 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  wUl 


each  accommodate  twenty-eight  beds.  The 
bells  are  placed  at  distances  of  eight  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  the  windows  are  an-anged 
alternately  with  the  beds,  at  a  level  to  enable  the 
patients  to  sec  out.  The  end  ligli's  of  the  wards 
communicate  with  the  external  balconies  towards 
the  river,  where  p.-iticnts  may  be  placed  on 
couches  and  chairs  in  fine  weather.  Small  sepa¬ 
rate  wards  are  provided  fur  special  cases.  The 
ventilation  is  so  managed  that  no  ward  atmos¬ 
phere  can  get  into  the  other  apartments ;  while 
foul  linen,  dust,  &c.,  instead  of  being  carried 
down  the  staircases,  is  passed  through  shoots  di¬ 
rect  to  the  basement. 

The  main  hospital  begins  oi'.  the  first  floor, 
and  consists  of  three  tiers  of  wards,  besides  four 
smaller  wards  on  the  ground  floor  for  accidents. 
The  wards  have  flat  ceilings,  and  the  windows 
are  carried  up  to  the  ceiling.  From  the  ground- 
floor  corridors  patients  arc  carried  by  lifts  to  tho 
various  wards  ;  the  corridors  also  afford  a  place 
of  exercise  for  the  patients  in  wet  weather,  whilo 
the  covered  colonnades  adjoining  the  river  form 
an  agreeable  lounge  for  convalescents. 

The  first  stone  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  was 
laid  by  Queen  Victoria  on  May  the  ISih,  1868, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  23d  of  last  month  the 
same  gracious  lady  pronounced  the  building 
complete. 


ANCIENT  ARTILLERY. 


IT  is  curious  that  the  dates  of  the  two  great 
discoveries  of  modern  times  —  printing  and 
gunpowder —  should  be  both  involved  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  respective  i 
discoverers.  To  Barthold  us  Schwartz  is  popular-  I 
ly  ascribed  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  in  the 
year  1320,  though  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  ”  Mag-  ! 
num  Opus,”  ill  1270,  mentions  its  ingredients,  1 
and  bow  it  might  be  used  for  propelling  projec-  I 


tiles  ;  while  he  acquired  his  information  from  a 
manuscript  of  Marcus  Griecus,  the  date  of  w  hich 
is  unknown,  being  somewhat  vaguely  ascribed 
to  some  time  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  Indeed,  giinjiowder  is  supposed  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  much  earlier  date,  .some 
writers  even  stating  that  it  was  in  use  among 
tho  Eastern  nations  ns  far  back  as  355  years 
before  Christ.  Some  authors,  again,  would 
connect  gunpowder  with  Greek  fire,  which  has 
Ixicn  known  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  in  673  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  tliat  it  was  not  till  the  mixture  of  its  ingre¬ 
dients  was  better  known  that  it  was  used  for 
propelling  projectiles.  When  it  was  first  used 
in  Europe  for  that  purpose  is  likewise  uncertain. 
To  tho  Moors  in  Spain  is  generally  ascrihed 
tho  introiluction  of  artillery  into  Europe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Conde,  it  was  used  by  them  at  tho 
siego  of  Saragossa  in  1118, —  1.50  years  before 
Roger  Bacon’s  reputed  discovery.  In  1.30G- 
1308  Giliraltar  was  lost  to  the  Moors  through 
the  artillery  of  the  licsiecers  ;  and  when  Alphon- 
80  the  Eleventh  of  Castile,  in  1343,  besieged  tho 
town  of  Algcsiras,  the  Moorish  garrison  threw 
“thunderbolts”  among  their  enemies  from  long 
mortars  or  troughs  of  iron.  Jean  Villani  states 
that  the  English  had  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy  in  1346,  but  this  is  not  eonfirtned  by 
Froissart  or  other  historians  of  the  battle; 
while  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
in  his  account  of  Edward  the  Third’s  first  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Scots  in  1327,  mentions  that 
wiih  the  Royal  army  were  “  crakys  of  war,” 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  cannon. 
However  doubtful  may  be  the  date  of  their  first 
introduction  into  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  not  come  generally  into  ii.se  as  instruments 
of  warfare  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fouriccnth 
century,  which  may  account  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  aoiito  auii.ors,  that  guns  wore  first 
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MEXT,  !.'■  OPENED  DY  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  JUNE  21,  1871, 


iisrd  by  tho  Vencliiins  against  the  Genoese  in 
1378. 

As  may  be  supposed,  they  were  at  first  of  very 
rough  construction,  and  were  called  bombards, 
from  the  word  LoihImis,  indicative  of  the  noise 
made  in  their  discharge.  They  were  made  ei¬ 
ther  of  hammered  iron,  or  iron  bars  soldered  and 
welded  together  and  strengthened  with  iron 
hoops  ;  or  sometimes  of  iron  and  copper  plates, 
with  lead  run  between  them,  and  covered  with 
wood  or  hides.  They  were  wider  at  the  mouth 
than  at  the  chamber,  and  were  mostly  of  pon¬ 
derous  size  and  of  very  great  length.  Froissart 
gives  an  account  of  a  great  gun  used  by  Philip 
Von  Artaveld  at  the  siege  of  Uudenarde  in  1382  : 

They  had  also,  the  more  to  alarm  the  garri¬ 
son,  fired  a  bombarde  of  a  very  great  size, 
which  was  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  shot  stones 
of  an  immense  weight.  When  they  fired  off 
this  bombarde,  it  might  be  heard  five  leagues 
oft’  in  the  daytime  and  ten  at  night :  “  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is,  of  course,  open  to  doubt  in 
slightly  sceptical  minds. 

The  balls  were  of  stone,  and,  ns  Froissart 
sny.s,  were  often  of  “  immense  weight.”  Those 
fired  by  the  famous  brass  cannon  of  Mahomet 
the  Second,  used  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
in  It.M,  weighed  six  hundred  pounds.  Though 
the  walls  of  a  town  or  fortress  were  then  not 
built  to  resist  artillery,  yet  the  effects  of  these 
great  masses  hurled  against  them  were  not  so 
great  ns  might  lie  su]iposcd.  The  unwieldy 
size  of  the  guns  made  them  difficult  to  work, 
and  their  weight  r..ndcrcd  them  almost  immov¬ 
able.  From  these  circumstances  some  great 
bombards  acquired  the  name  of  “  bourgeoise,” 
from  their  con»tnnt  residence  in  one  place. 
Even  when  the  difficulties  of  transport  had  been 
overcome,  the  damage  done  by  one  discharge 
was  easily  repaired  before  another  had  time  to 
enlarge  the  breach.  The  liombards  usctl  by  the 
Venetians  at  the  siege  of  Chiozia,  in  1.380,  were 


fired  only  once  in  twenty-four  nonrs.  They 
were  loadctl  under  cover  of  tho  night,  to  be 
ready  to  discharge  in  the  daytime.  Mahomet’s 
cannon,  aliove  mentioned,  though  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards,  was  fired  but  seven  times  a  day, 
and  for  its  transport  required  a  carriage  of 
thirty  wagons  linked  together  and  drawn  by 
sixty  oxen,  with  two  hundred  men  on  each  side 
to  support  it  and  assist  its  progress ;  while  it 
took  two  months  to  convey  it  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

It  may  thus  be  easily  understood  that  a  siege 
was  not  so  formidable  an  affair  as  it  afterwards 
liccame.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tif 
teenth  century  that  the  old  bombards  were  re¬ 
placed  by  brass  guns  of  a  somewhat  lighter  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  stone  changed  for  metal  halls. 
Tho  F rench  and  Germans  —  tlie  former  especially 
—  excelled  in  their  ordnance,  both  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement,  I  in  the  working 
of  the  pieces.  To  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  oiganized  system 
of  artillery.  On  his  expedition  to  Naples  in 
1494,  he.  had  a  train  of  ordnance  consisting  of 
bronze  cannon  of  about  eight  feet  in  length 
and  many  smaller  pieces.  They  were  drawn 
by  horses,  and  from  their  lightness  were  easily 
transported  from  place  to  place. 

Bombs  came  from  Germany,  but  at  what 
date  is  uncertain.  According  to  one  author,  — 
Valturinus,  -  they  were  invented  about  15.38; 
while  Stroda  says  that  they  were  first  used  in 
1588,  at  the  siege  of  Vakterdonc,  in  Guelders, 
and  were  invented  by  an  inhabitant  of  Venlo, 
a  maker  of  fireworks.  'When  the  first  trial  of 
them  was  made  at  Venlo,  a  shell  burst 
through  a  house,  and  so  effectually  set  it  on 
fire  that  the  conflagration  was  not  extinguished 
until  after  two  thirds  of  the  town  bad  been 
burnt 

The  howitzer — a  smaller  kind  of  mortar 
mounted  on  a  carriage  — also  came  from  Ger¬ 


many  in  1593  or  1594.  That  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  a  mortar  is,  that  the  trunnions, 
or  knobs,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  stand, 
arc  in  the  middle,  while  those  of  the  mortar  are 
at  the  end. 

On  particular  emergencies  guns  are  said  to 
h.ive  been  made  of  jacked  leather ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  outsides  only  were  of 
that  material,  like  the  cannons  of  boiled  leather 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which,  from  their  light¬ 
ness,  —  they  were  drawn  easily  by  two  men,  — 
mainly  contributed  to  his  victory  at  Leipzic. 
A  coating  of  leather,  boiled  and  varnished,  was 
spread  over  the  copper  tulies. 

From  the  terror  tWy  inspired,  and  from  their 
deadly  and  quick  movements,  fanciful  and  often 
appropriate  names  of  serpents  and  birds  of  prey 
were  given  to  great  guns.  Lady  Percy  tells 
Hotspur  that  he  talks  in  his  sleep  of  “  basilisks, 
of  cannon,  culverin  ” ;  the  lost  is  a  corruption 
of  colouverine,  —  a  hawk.  There  were  likewise 
falcons  and  fawconcts,  minions  and  sakers ;  the 
last  recalling  to  mind  the  lines  in  Hudibras  ;  — 

*'  And  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
lie  was  the  iureutor  of  and  maker.  ’ 

Chambered  pieces,  loaded  at  the  breech,  for 
throning  stones  principally,  were  know'n  bv  tho 
name  of  cannon,  perriers,  or  pattercros.  ^hey 
were  sometimes  mounted,  two  at  a  time,  on 
carriages  called  spingards.  There  were  also 
similar  but  smaller  pieces,  used  mostly  on  ship¬ 
board,  calleil  port-pieces,  stock  fowlers,  sling- 
pieces,  poriingale  bases,  and  when  employed 
in  towers  jiierced  with  loophole’,  they  received 
the  appropriate  name  of  ”  murtherers.’' 


Tnn  widow  of  the  Polish  General  Basak- 
Ilauckc,  whofell  under  Garibaldi  at  Dijon,  wrote 
to  the  German  General  Von  Kettler,  who  had  been 
in  cotnm.and  during  the  action,  requesting  the 
return  of  a  golden  sword,  which  bad  been  ten¬ 


dered  as  a  compliment  to  her  husband.  General 
Von  Kettler  readied  •  “  Madame,  Having  learned 
from  your  letter  how  highly  you  value  your 
husband’s  sword,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  find 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  6Ist  regiment,  who  obtained  it  fairly 
during  the  engagement  of  Dijon,  and  who  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  a  lawful  trophy.  But  on  hearing  of  your 
request  he  at  once  surrendered  it ;  and  I  here¬ 
by  forward  it  to  you,  together  with  the  belt, 
revolver-holster,  and  porte-^ft^e.  Regiment  Cl 
requests  in  return,  only  that  the  Garibaldians 
will  reciprocate  by  delivering  to  the  widows  of 
Lieutenants  Von  Putkammer  and  Von  Zeitze- 
witz,  who  fell  at  Dijon,  some  military  equip¬ 
ments,  which  belonged  to  their  husbands,  as 
keepsakes.”  _ 

The  editor  of  a  journal  published  in  Ant¬ 
werp  sent  a  reporter  to  Brussels  for  the  king’s 
speech,  and  with  him  a  couple  of  carrier-pigeons 
to  take  hack  the  news  speedily.  At  Brussels  he 
gave  the  pigeons  in  charge  to  a  waiter,  and 
called  for  breakfast.  He  was  kept  waiting  some 
time,  but  a  very  delicate  fricassee  atone<l  for  the 
delay.  After  breakfast  he  paid  his  bill  and 
callM  for  his  carrier-pigeons.  “  Pigeons  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  waiter,  “why,  you  have  eaten 
them.’* 


A  NEW  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Carl 
Maria  von  Welter,  the  composer  of  “  Der  Fa*i- 
schutz  ”  and  “  Oberson  ”  at  Dresden.  The  in¬ 
scription  of  the  monument  will  Ite  the  words 
with  which  Richard  Wagner  received  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Weber  upon  their  arrival  from  London 
at  Dresden,  in  the  year  1844  •  “  Never  has  a 
more  tndy  German  musician  lived  than  thou. 
.  .  .  .  The  Britons  esteem  thee,  but  love  tliee  only 
Germans  can.  Thou  art  his  own  ;  a  beautitul 
day  from  his  life ;  a  warm  drop  of  his  blood ;  a 
piece  of  his  heart.” 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Frank  SCORRIER  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  and  entered  the  room. 

Before  he  approached  the  frightened  woman,  I 
who  was  shrinking  back  in  her  chair,  he  spoke, 
to  reassure  her. 

“  I  am  no  ghost,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  but  really 
flesh  and  blo<^  ;  as  strong  in  one  way,  and  as 
weak  in  another,  as  flesh  and  blood  generally 
is." 

The  woman,  who  had  corered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  gradually  withdrew  them,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him  said,  "  It  is  you,  Mr.  Scorrier, 
alive  and  well  f  " 

“  How  were  you  ever  led  to  think  of  me  as 
otherwise  1 " 

“  Well,  when  I  was  out  in  Sydney,  a  rumor 
came  from  the  gold-diggings,'  where  it  was 
known  you  had  gone,  that  you  had  died.  Dif¬ 
ferent  stories  were  afloat  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
death ;  some  said  that  you  had  been  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  natives ;  ot>'ers,  that  you  had  been 
shot  in  a  quarrel  with  your  own  companions ; 
there  was  also  a  story  that,  having  lost  all  you 
had,  you  had  perished  of  want." 

“  And  you  believed  these  stories  ?  " 

“  1  believed  them  fully;  so  fully,  that  since 
I  have  been  back  in  England,  here  in  this  com¬ 
fortable  lodge,  —  where  I  was  placed  through  the 
kindness  of  that  dear  young  lady,  whom  I  first 
saw  with  you  on  board  the  Jason,  —  my  heart 
has  often  shrunk  witliin  me  when  she  has  come 
here,  as  she  does  frequently,  and  spoken  to  me 
of  yon;  and  I  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
tell  her,  but  I  believed  you  were  dead." 

Frank  looked  at  her  with  kindly  eyes,  and  his 
voice  assumed  a  softer  tone  as  he  said,  “  That 
was  very  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Bradstock, —  that 
was  very  p)od  of  you  1 " 

“  How  could  I,  sir,  —  how  could  I  spoil  all 
her  hopes, —  bow  could  I  destroy  that  dream  I 
knew  she  bad  been  dreaming  for  months  and 
months  past,  of  seeing  you  once  amin,  and 
being  to  you  all  she  bop^  to  be  ?  Why,  sir, 
when  she  came  up  with  you  that  day  on  board 
the  Jason,  and  bending  over  me,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  to  me,  ‘  You 
are  in  trouble — could  I  do  anything  to  serve 
you  ? '  I  could  scarcely  think  it  was  real.  I 
thought  it  was  an  angel  from  heaven.  I  had 
not  had  a  kind  word  or  a  kind  touch  for  weeks  and 
weeks  then  ;  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  know  the 
tone  and  the  meaning  of  them.  The  kindness 
she  began  on  board  that  ship  she  has  continued 
ever  since  1  have  been  back ;  and  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  anything  that 
would  wound  her,  however  true  I  might  think 
it  to  be ;  no,  sir,  it  would  have  been  impossible." 

“  Your  feelings  do  you  credit,  Mrs.  Bradstock ; 
and  it  is  very  lucky  that  you  were  so  sensible 
and  so  delicate ;  for,  as  you  say,  you  would  have 
inflicied  an  unnecessary  wound.” 

“  And  you  know  she  is  living  out  here,  sir ; 
and  that  she  is  quite  well,  and  looks  as  bonny 
as  ever?  How  delight^  she  will  be  to  see 
yon  1  ” 

"  0,  she  has  seen  me  already,  Mrs.  Brad 
stock !  1  have  been  staying  at  the  house  some 
days.  It  was  from  Ellen  — Miss  Wynne  —  that 
I  learned  of  your  being  here.” 

“  Ah !  I  have  not  seen  her  for  the  last  few 
days,  or,  of  course,  she  would  have  told  me. 
She  rides  through  the  gate  occasionally,  but 
she  has  not  stopped  to  speak,  as  she  usually 
does.” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  you  can  easily  guess 
that  to  please  that  young  l^y  is  the  dearest  ob¬ 
ject  of  mv  life ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  I 
can  do  wnat  I  consider  a  good  turn,  and  help  a 
really  meritorious  person,  the  pleasure  is  doubled. 
Now,  Miss  Wynne  takes  real  and  unaffected  in¬ 
terest  in  your  welfare ;  she  was  attracted  by 
your  forlorn  condition  on  board  the  Jason,  and 
she  has  never  bad  occasion  to  repent  any  little 
kindness  which  she  was  glad  then,  and  since,  to 
show  you." 

"  Sne  is  a  real  angel,  sir !  "  said  the  woman, 
heartily.  "I  would  die  for  Miss  Ellen  —  I 
would !  ” 

“  We  don’t  want  you  to  do  that,"  said  Frank, 
smiling ;  “  we  want  you  to  live,  and  hope  to 
make  your  life  happier  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 
But,  first,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  bow  you  got  on 
after  I  left  you  ?  I  have  never  seen  you  since 
we  landed  in  Australia." 

“  No,  sir  ;  I  recollect  the  day  quite  well ;  and 
sorry  enough  was  I  to  see  you,  so  young  and  in¬ 
experienced,  and  with  a  dear  young  lady  pray¬ 
ing  for  you  at  home,  going  on  with  that  set  of 
fellows,  that  I  knew  would  not  choose  but  lead 
you  into  mischief.  However,  that ’s  neither  here 
nor  there,"  added  Mrs.  Bradstock,  as  she  saw 
Frank’s  brow  darken.  “  I  went  ashore  with  the 
boy,  and  got  a  little  lodging,  and  benn  to  look 
around  me  to  see  what  I  could  do  tor  myself. 
I  had  a  few  pounds,  — five  or  six,  I  think, — 
which  remained  out  of  the  snbscription  which 
the  parson  and  kind  people  down  where  I  lived 
formerly  had  made  op  for  me  —  six  pounds,  I 
think  it  was,  after  paying  the  passsage  money 
and  the  little  outfit  the  child  and  I  required.  I 
went  about  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  —  wheth¬ 
er  there  was  any  situation  which  I  could  have ; 
I  did  n’t  care  what  it  was.  I  was  willing  to  do 
anything  to  earn  bread  for  myself  and  boy.  But 
I  did  n’t  seem  to  ^t  on,  somehow.  It  was  do¬ 
mestic  servants  that  were  most  wanted  there, 
»ml  I  thought  I  might  do  for  that;  but  they 


laughed  at  me  when  I  offered  myself,  and  told 
me  I  was  not  half  strong  enough  to  do  the  work 
which  was  required ;  fur  there  used  to  come  out 
from  England  strapping  country  wenches  by  the 
score,  who  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  service 
at  once ;  while  I  was  always  thin  and  weak,  and 
had  become  thinner  and  weaker  through  trou¬ 
ble  and  ill-health. 

“  Besides,  the  place  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
me ;  and,  what  with  that,  and  the  feeling  that 
I  was  coming  to  my  last  few  shillings,  I  was 
very  nearly  going  away  altogether. 

"  One  night  the  woman  where  I  lodged,  who 
was  a  kind,  motherly  creature,  and,  if  she  had 
been  able  to,  would  have  let  me  stop  on,  and  get 
into  her  debt ;  but  she  was  almost  as  poor  as  I 
was  myself,  — one  night,  about  three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  I  landed,  this  woman  came  up  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  a  man  bad  been  there  —  a  gentle¬ 
man  —  making  inquiries  about  me.  I  recollect 
that  night  well,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  of  my  husband’s  death." 

Frank  Scorrier  started,  and  seemed  as  though 
he  would  speak ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
Mrs.  Bradstock  continued. 

“  He  was  a  bad  man,  sir,  —  a  bad,  wicked 
man  ;  and,  in  the  latter  days  of  our  living  to¬ 
gether,  he  used  to  beat  me,  and  treat  me  ill ;  but 
when  I  beard  of  his  death  I  did  n’t  think  of  that 
My  mind  went  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a 
bright,  honest,  frank  young  fellow,  —  good-look¬ 
ing,  too ;  the  days  when  he  first  made  love  to 
me,  and  I  thought  there  was  nothing  like  him 
in  the  world." 

The  woman  trembled  as  she  spoke  and  the 
tears  rolled  from  her  eyes. 

“  However,  that  was  all  passed  and  gone,  and 
he  was  dead.  I  knew  he  was  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation,  but  I  thought  there  was  some  chance 
of  my  seeing  him  again ;  and,  though  I  would 
not  have  owned  it  to  any  one  at  the  time,  it  was 
mostly  that  that  made  me  take  the  subscription 
and  the  offer  to  go  out  to  Australia.  'There  was 
a  chance  of  feeing  him  there,  I  thought,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  might  get  together  again. 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  sir  1  —  are  you  ill  ?  ’’  she 
said. 

“  No,"  said  Frank,  who  was  leaning  back  in 
the  chair,  with  his  hands  before  his  face ;  “  it ’s 
only  a  passing  spasm ;  don’t  mind  it,  Mrs. 
Bradstock  ;  I  shall  be  well  in  a  minute ;  it ’s 
the  effect  of  the  journey,  or  something  caught  at 
the  diggings.  I  frequently  have  these  attacks, 
but  they  never  last  There,  I  am  better  now." 
He  rais^  bis  head,  and  endeavored  to  smile,  but 
bis  face  was  deadly  pale.  “  Please  go  on,"  he 
said. 

“  Well,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  continuing,  "  it 
was  on  the  very  night  that  I  heard  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  news  that  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  woman  in  the  house 
where  I  lodged,  came  to  me,  and  told  me  of  this 
gentleman  who  had  been  asking  about  me.  He 
had  made  particular  inquiries,  she  said,  as  to 
whether  1  was  steady  and  respectable,  and  she 
had  given  me  the  but  of  characters.  '  Then  he 
had  asked  how  I  was  getting  on  ;  and  she  told 
him,  plainly  enough,  that  my  means  were  get¬ 
ting  very  low  inde^ ;  that  I  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  employment,  and  that  she  much 
doubted  whether  I  were  in  a  fit  condition  to 
undertake  it,  even  if  it  could  be  got.  I  was  ill, 
she  said,  and,  in  her  mind,  the  climate  of  the 
country  did  not  agree  with  me.  The  gentleman 
listened  to  all  this  very  attentively,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing  more,  and  went  away.  The  next  day  a  letter 
was  brought  to  me,  and  when  I  opened  the  en¬ 
velope,  something  fell  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  bank-bill  for  twenty 
pounds.  The  letter  in  which  it  was  enclosed  was 
written  in  a  strange  hand,  and  had  no  name  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  said  that  the  writer  had 
heard  my  story,  and  was  much  interested  in  it ; 
he  had  also  learned  that  I  had  conducted  mjself 
properly,  and  was  willing  and  anxious  to  get 
employment,  but  I  bad  bun  unable  to  do  so ; 
that  my  health  was  bad,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  climate  disagreed  with  me.  He  advised  me, 
therefore,  to  go  back  to  England,  and  bad  sent 
me  twenty  pounds  to  pay  my  passage,  and  to 
make  whatever  preparations  I  required  for  the 
journey.  Was  at  it  noble  of  him,  now?" 

Frank,  who  was  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand, 
merely  nodded  his  head. 

“  And  not  merely  that,"  continued  Mrs.  Brad 
stock ;  “  the  letter  said,  lest  I  should  be  in  want 
when  I  got  to  England,  and  not  be  able  to  settle, 
or  get  anything  to  do  at  once,  a  farther  provision 
had  been  made  for  me.  So  soon  as  I  arrived,  I 
was  to  give  my  address  to  the  lawyer  whom  tbe 

letter  named,  - .  Dear  me  I  I  can  never 

think  of  this  name." 

**  Mr.  Maunder,"  said  Frank. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  name  1  ’’  cried  Mrs.  Brad 
stock.  "  Why,  how,  in  tbe  name  of  fortune,  did 
you  come  to  know  it  ?  ” 

“Eh?”  said  Frank,  starting.  “I  came  to 
know  it?  I  must  have  heard  it  from  Miss 
Wynne ;  you  must  have  told  her  this  story,  and 
mentioned  the  name  to  her." 

“  No,  sir,"  said  the  woman ;  “  not  that  I  can 
recollect.  I  may  have ;  thou^,  of  course,  you 
could  never  come  to  know  the  name  in  any  other 
way.  Well,  I  was  to  send  my  address  to  Mr. 
Maunder,  and  he  would  send  me  regularly, 
every  Monday  morning,  a  weekly  allowance  of 
ten  shilliogs.  That  was  to  continue  for  a  year, 
daring  which  time  I  should  be  able  to  turn  my¬ 
self  aMut,  and  tee  what  I  could  do  for  my  live¬ 
lihood.  The  money  was  provided  for  the  year, 
the  letter  said,  but  I  must  not  expect  it  for  any 
longer,  as  the  writer  might  not  be  in  a  position, 
he  ^ded,  to  continue  it.  Mrs.  Shaw  and  me 
thought  it  rather  strange ;  do  you  think  so, 
sir?" 


"  Yes  —  no  !  ”  stammered  Frank  ;  “  I  don’t 
know.  But  was  the  money  continued  ?  ’’ 

“  Sent  to  me  regularly  in  a  letter  by  post- 
office  order  until  the  end  of  the  year,  sir ;  and 

with  the  last  order  came  a  letter  from  Mr. - , 

tbe  gentleman  whose  name  you  mentioned,  say¬ 
ing  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  not  any  more 
funds  to  continue  it.  It  did  n’t  matter  to  me, 
then,  for  I  had  got  this  lodge-keeper’s  place, 
thanks  to  Miss  Wynne’s  kindness.” 

"  And  you  never  found  out  who  was  this 
mysterious  benefactor  ?  ’’ 

“  Never,  sir,  though  however  wrong  it  might 
have  been,  it  was  not  for  want  of  trying. 
Mrs.  Shaw  and  I  did  our  best  to  find  out  at 
Sydney,  but  it  was  not  of  any  use ;  and  after  I 
had  been  over  here  some  little  time,  finding  the 

money  came  so  regularly,  I  wrote  to  Mr. - , 

the  lawyer,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew ;  but  be 
sent  me  a  rather  sharp  letter  back,  saying  that 
he  might,  or  he  might  not,  but  it  was  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  to  tell  me ;  and  so  long  as  the  money 
came  safe,  he  advised  me  to  content  myself  with 
that” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Bradstock,"  said  Frank,  after  a 
pause ;  “  now,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Not  merely  am  I  not  dead,  as  you  were  Iro  to 
imagine,  but  my  fortune  has  been  as  well  taken 
care  of  as  my  life,  and  the  report  of  my  ruin 
had  no  more  foundation  than  the  report  of  my 
death.  The  fact  is,  that  though  I  at  first  did 
very  badly  at  tbe  diggings,  I  a^rwards  did  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  nnally  realized  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  I  have  brought  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  so  that  I  am  a  rich  man.  As  it  happens, 
good  fortune  has,  at  the  same  time,  fallen  upon 
Miss  Wynne  and  her  uncle ;  so  that,  as  I  am 
very  shortly  to  be  married  to  her,  I  shall  more 
readily  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  any  little  satis¬ 
faction  I  may  feel  in  doing  good." 

"  You  are  come  back  a  rich  man,  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  married  to  Miss  Wynne  ?  That ’s 
go^  news ;  I  am,  indeed,  delighted  !  ’’ 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  more  delighted  before  I 
have  finished  with  you,"  said  Frank.  “Now,  as 
I  have  told  you,  Miss  Wynne  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you,  and  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest 
terms.  I  know  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  her 
if  I  could  do  anything  to  serve  you ;  and  to  grat- 
'fy  her  is,  of  course,  the  dearest  object  of  my  life. 
Besides,  I  rather  feel  that  I  owe  you  some  repara¬ 
tion  for  my  own  conduct  to  you.  I  promised  Miss 
Wynne  that  I  would  look  after  you  during  our 
passage  out  on  board  the  Jason,  and  I  never 
troubled  my  head  about  you ;  and  you  have 
been  troubled  with  the  secret  of  my  supposed 
death,  and  have  kept  it  very  well  for  many 
mouths ;  so  that  my  object  in  coming  here  to¬ 
day  is  to  ask  how  I  best  can  serve  you." 

“  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  looking 
up  at  him.  “  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  I  want  now ;  thanks  to  Miss  Ellen, 

I  have  now  a  house  and  home,  and  a  little  week¬ 
ly  wages,  quite  enough  to  keep  me  and  the  boy  ; 

I  don’t  know  that  I  want  anything  else,  thank 
you  all  the  same,  sir." 

“  Have  you  any  idea  of  being  married  again, 
Mrs  Bradstock  ?  ’’ 

“  Not  tbe  least  in  the  world,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  decidedly.  “  I  shall  never  be  married 
again.  'Thongh  I  am  speaking  to  you  frankly 
—  though  I  don’t  say  I  might  not  have  the 
chance,  in  one  or  two  places,  —  I  think  it  is 
more  than  likely  ;  but  I  have  not  the  heart  nor 
the  inclination  for  it,  and  that ’s  the  truth.  I 
don’t  make  any  fuss  about  it,  sir,  —  I  have  no 
need  to ;  but  my  love,  so  far  as  that  sort  o*'  love 
is  concerned,  is  buried  with  my  George,  and  1 
don’t  want  to  attempt  to  revive  it  for  any  one 
else ;  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  interest  me 
in  life  to  watch  over  the  boy." 

“  The  boy ! "  said  Frank ;  “  yes,  by  the  way, 
that ’s  exactly  it  I  Your  position  here  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  you  have  everything  nice  and 
comfortable  around  you,  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  give  that  boy  a  good  education. 
You  might  be  able,  of  course,  to  send  him  to  tbe 
village  school,  and  get  him  to  read  and  write  ; 
but  that  is  scarcely  what  I  mean ;  be  ought  to 
be  better  taught  titan  that.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bradstock,  un¬ 
decidedly  ;  “  I  don’t  know  that  very  much  teach¬ 
ing  is  good  10  a  lad.  If  he  learns  right  from 
wrong,  and  sticks  to  it,  it  appears  to  me  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  If  his  father  had  been  taught 
that,  he  would  have  been  a  different  man ;  —  he 
might  have  been  with  us  now," 

“  Yes,  yes,"  said  Frank,  impatiently  ;  “  that ’s 
all  very  well ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  lad  should  know  right  from  wrong ; —  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  would  be  one  of  the  first 
things  which  he  learns  at  any  hedge  school ;  but 
1  mean  something  more  than  that ;  and,  as  you 
8*y  you  have  determined  upon  declining  any  offer 
of  marriage,  and  that  your  future  life  is  entirely 
bound  up  in  this  b<iy,  of  course,  the  better  posi¬ 
tion  be  can  take,  the  more  proud  and  gratified 
you  would  be.  Now,  what  ne  turns  out  In  the 
future  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  maoner  of 
hii  education.  If  he  goes,  as  I  say,  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  village  school,  he  will  grow  up  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  villagers ;  but  with  such  an  education 
as  might  be  procured  for  him,  he  will  be  raised 
into  another  circle,  and  be  aUe  to  choose  his 
profession ;  that  is  to  say,  to  become  a  soldier, 
or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman,  or 
anything  he  and  you  might  decide  on." 

“  I  think  I  should  like  him  to  be  a  clergy¬ 
man,”  said  the  woman.  “  I  would  not  have 
him  a  soldier ;  nor,"  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
“  do  I  think  lawyers  and  doctors  of  much  ac¬ 
count,  though  that  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
cannot  recollect,  was  very  civil  and  regular  in 
lending  me  tbe  money," 


“  Well,  he  might  be  a  clergyman,"  said 
Frank. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  but  where  is  he  to  get  this  great 
education  you  speak  of  ?  ’’ 

“  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  Frank ;  “  I 
will  take  that  entirely  upon  myself.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  undertake  the  cost  of  his  education, 
and  will  take  charge  of  him  —  subject,  of 
course,  to  your  influence  —  until  he  is  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  I  don’t  say  that 
I  would  stop  then ;  I  don’t  say  that  I  would 
not  help  him  to  a  regular  start  in  life." 

“  It  is  more  than  kind  of  you,  sir ;  most  un¬ 
commonly  kind  and  generous,  —  it  is,  indeed  ; 
more  especially  when  I  think  I  have  not  the 
least  claim  upon  you,  and  that  there  is  not  any 
reason  why  you  should  show  me  such  great 
favors.  But  you  will  bo  having  boys  of  your 
own  soon,  sir,  and  then  you  won’t  care  to  be 
troubled  obout  my  George." 

“  Whatever  may  happen,  Mrs.  Bradstock," 
said  Frank,  “there  is  little  chance  of  my  neg¬ 
lecting  any  promise  which  I  may  make  you  in 
reference  to  your  son.  It  will  be  a  little  under¬ 
standing  between  Miss  Wynne  and  myself,  and 
she  will  take  care  that  I  don’t  shrink  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  it." 

“  She  would,  I  know,  sir,  though  I  don’t 
doubt  you  for  a  moment." 

Well,  then,  let’s  look  upon  it  as  so  agreed." 

'  I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently,  sir ;  but 
both  George  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  deserve 
your  kindness." 

“  Don’t  say  another  word  about  it,  Mrs. 
Bradstock,"  said  Frank.  “  I  shall  be  going  to 
London  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  will  make  in¬ 
quiries  about  what  schools  there  are  which  are 
likelv  to  suit  our  purpose.  Now,  good  by  to 
you.” 

“Good  by,  sir —  Ob!  but  you  would  like 
to  see  the  boy  before  yon  ^o  —  at  least,  I  should 
so  much  like  you  to  see  him  ;  he ’s  only  playing 
in  the  garden  outside,  I  will  call  him  in  at  once. 
Here,  George !  ’’ 

“  Not  now,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  I  think." 

“  O  yes ;  I  do  want  you  to  see  him  ;  he ’s  a 
fine  boy,  and  so  wonderfully  like  his  father. 
Here,  George  1  ’’ 

The  boy  came  running  into  the  room,  and  at 
tbe  sight  of  him  Frank  Scorrier  turned  sicx  at 
heart.  The  likeness  to  the  dead  man  was  in¬ 
deed  unmistakable,  and  the  whole  scene  of  the 
Gravesend  inn  and  the  struggle  rose  before  his 
mind. 

The  boy,  too,  stopped  short  as  soon  as  be  saw 
the  stranger. 

“  Come  and  speak  to  that  gentleman,  George,” 
said  the  mother. 

But  the  boy  remained  still. 

“  Come  and  shake  hands  with  him,  Georgy," 
“  I  sha’n’t  I  ’’  said  the  boy,  sternly. 

“  0  fie  1  ’’  said  the  motlier.  “  What  a  naughty 
boy  !  ’’  Why  not  ? 

“  Because  I  don’t  like  him,"  said  the  child, 
glaring  at  Frank. 

Mrs.  BradstiK-k  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Frank  interposed. 

“  Don’t  mind  him  now,  Mrs.  Bradstock;  we 
shall  be  good  friends  enough  by  and  by,  my 
boy,  I  have  no  doubt.  Now,  good  by." 

And  be  walked  out  of  the  house  with  reeling 
steps,  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Mr.  Pentweazle’s  glances  followed  Grogram’s 
eyes  as  they  looked  round  upon  what  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  scene  of  their  future  operations ; 
end  the  little  man  was  infinitely  relieved  when 
be  heard  his  companion’s  declaration  that  there 
was  DO  practicable  ditference  in  the  state  of  affairs 
since  he  was  last  on  the  spot. 

He  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  contempt  as  ho  said, 
“So  far,  so  good.  If  there  had  been  anything 
striking,  I  should  have  thought  even  you  would 
have  had  sense  and  memory  enough  to  have  re¬ 
collected  it.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  piece 
of  iron  ?  ’’ 

“  What,  the  ‘  stay  ’  ?  ’’  said  Grogram.  “  Yes, 
I  am  pretty  certain  about  that.  They  always  do 

fiutsuch  things  when  there  is  any  particular  (tress 
ikely  to  be  upon  the  poles ;  anu  you  see  this  is 
an  open  and  exposed  place,  with  the  wind  rush¬ 
ing  down  upon  it  out  of  that  cutting,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  fixed  it  in  that  man¬ 
ner  at  first.  Not  that  putting  that  ‘  stay  ’  in  would 
have  interfered  with  the  place  where  the  ‘  stuff’ 
is." 

“  Would  n’t  it,  though  —  would  n’t  it  ?  ’’  asked 
the  little  man,  eagerly.  “  Oh  I  the  ‘  stuff,’  as  you 
call  it,  it  is  not  under  that  iron  there  ?  ’’ 

“  No,  it  is  n’t,”  said  Grogram,  looking  slyly  up 
at  him. 

“  Whereabouts,  then  ?  Where  is  the  exact 
spot  ?  ’’  said  the  little  man,  eagerly. 

“  Ah !  you  have  got  something  to  learn  yet. 
Why,  you  see,"  said  his  companion,  with  a 
hoarse  laugh,  “  you  could  not  have  done  with¬ 
out  me  to  show  you,  let  alone  to  work,  or  what 
you  would  have  done  without  my  hands  and  my 
back.  If  I  was  not  here  to  show  the  exact  place, 
you  would  have  gone  digging  round  and  round, 
and  wasted  a  day’s  labor." 

“  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  shortly. 
“  But,  you  see,  you  are  hers,  and  I  have  not  trira 
to  do  without  y  on ;  so  don’t  let ’s  waste  any  more 
time  in  talking  such  nonsense.  Tell  me,  now, 
where  the  exact  spot  is." 

“  I  will  show  you,"  said  Grogram,  commenc¬ 
ing  to  pull  off  his  coat 
“  What  are  you  about,  my  friend  ? "  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  iu  the  shrillest  of  tones,  “  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? " 
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“  Going  to  show  you  the  exact  spot.” 

“  Put  on  your  coat  again,  vou  great  gaby  !  ” 
■creamed  the  little  man.  “  Would  anybody  but 
you  go  to  work  at  once  in  the  very  place  where 
what  you  desire  to  get  at  is  hidden  ?  Would  not 
gnv  one  else  have  the  common  sense  to  dodge 
about,  and  trv  some  other  places,  digging  at 
some  two  or  three  other  swts,  in  order  to  throw 
people  off  their  guard  ?  Would  n’t  they,  I  say  ? " 

“  I  don’t  know,"  said  Grogram,  sullenly, 

“  whether  they  would  or  they  would  n’t.  All  I 
know  is,  there  is  no  pleasing  you  !  First  you 
tell  mo  to  show  you  the  place,  and  then  you 
bullyrag  and  blackguard  me  because  I  do  so.” 

"  To  tliou)  me  the  place,  my  good  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  mildly,  when  he  saw  that 
Grogram  was  losing  his  temper,  and  he  wanted 
to  conciliate  him,  —  “  to  tliow  me  the  place,  but 
not  suddenly  to  take  off  vour  coat,  and  go  to 
work  at  it,  which  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  clerk 
at  the  station.” 

"  His  attention  will  be  attracted  now,”  said 
Grogram.  "  He  will  be  looking  at  us  all  day 
long ;  don’t  you  make  any  mistake  about  that. 
He^s  got  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“  Exactly;  but  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
he  shall  see  us  working  in  places  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  business,  and  doing 
things  which  he  has  perfect  liberty  to  watch  us 
much  he  likes.  And,  by  the  way,  we  cannot 
begin  to  exercise  his  patience  too  soon.  Just  be 
good  enough  to  shoulder  your  shovel  and  pick, 
will  you,  and  follow  me  1  ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  nowt”  asked 
Gro^am,  still  grumhling. 

“That’s  for  the  head  to  decide,”  said  the  little 
man,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  “  It 's  for  the  hands 
to  carry  the  shovel  and  pick.” 

’They  had  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  line 
in  the  direction  of  the  station,  Mr.  Pentweazle 
leading  the  way,  and  Grogram  following  behind 
him,  when  the  little  man  stopped. 

“  Your  eyesight  is  better  than  mine,”  he  said  ; 
“  but  I  fancy  1  see  that  young  man  on  the  plat¬ 
form  ;  don’t  look  too  hard,  — just  give  a  sort  of 
casual  glance.” 

“  Ye  es,  he’s  there,  fast  anough,”  said  Gro¬ 
gram.  “I  see  him  twigging  you  behind  the 
building  there.” 

“£.xactly  what  I  told  you,”  said  the  little 
man.  “  Now,  then,  wo  will  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  look  at  I  ” 

Hereupon  Mr.  Pentweazle  took  from  his 
pocket  a  long  roll  of  measuring-tape,  and  hold¬ 
ing  one  end  of  it  himself,  presented  Grogram 
with  the  other,  and  told  him  to  go  as  fur  as 
it  would  reach,  and  then  stop  and  hold  up  his 
band. 

This  command  Grogram  obeyed  imnlicitly, 
and  when  the  tape  was  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limit,  and  Grogram’s  hand  was  lifted  in  the  air, 
the  little  man  nodded  three  times,  and  calling  out 
loudly,  “That  will  do,”  beckoned  his  companion 
to  return  to  him. 

When  he  had  advanced  to  within  speaking 
distance,  Grogram  said,  “  Blessed  if  I  under¬ 
stand  this ;  what  kind  of  game  are  you  up  to 
now  ?  ” 

“  A  game  at  which  it  is  now  your  turn  to 
play,”  said  the  little  man.  “  Go  to  the  hut, 
and  fetch  one  of  the  long  sticks  which  you  will 
find  there.  No,  I  forgot,  they  are  at  the  station  ;  I 
left  them  there  last  night.  I  am  rather  glad  of  it, 
for  one  or  two  reasons.  Go  to  the  station,  and 
fetch  one  of  the  long  sticks  and  bring  it  here ;  ” 
and  Grogram,  still  strictly  obedient,  started  off. 

When  he  returned  with  a  long  wand  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  Pentweazle  asked  him,  “  What  did 
the  clerk  say  to  you  ?  ” 

Grogram  look^  astonished.  “  How  do  you 
know  that  he  said  anything  1 "  he  asked. 

“  Never  you  mind,  my  good  fellow,  how  I 
know ;  it  is  sufficient  for  you  that  I  do  know  ! 
That ’s  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  tlie 
head.  Now,  what  did  he  say  1  ” 

“  He  wanted  to  know  what  we  was  up  to.” 

“  And  what  did  you  tell  him  f  ” 

“  Well,  I  did  n’t  exactly  know  what  to  say ; 
but  I  told  him  we  was  measuring  and  taking 
observations.” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  rubbed  his  hands  together 
with  delight.  “Now,  really,  you  are  a  very 
extraordinary  fellow,”  he  said,  chuckling  to 
himself;  “there  is  the  making  of  a  very  groat 
man  in  you,  if  your  education  had  only  not 
been  neglected  in  early  youth.  You  could 
not  possibly  have  giv.en  a  more  admirable 
answer  than  that.  It  was  so  utterly  vague,  so 
entirely  far  from  the  truth,  and  yet  had  such  a 
semblance  of  reason  about  it,  that  it  would  have 
satisfied  any  one  far  more  acute  than  the  young 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

“  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  stick  1  ”  said 
Grogram,  who  did  n't  seem  entirely  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  compliments  which  his  chief  was 
paying  him. 

“  0,  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  that ’s  a  very 
practical  question.  Let  me  see;  we  are  now 
about  opposite  to  the  fourth  telegraph-post.  I 
think  you  had  better  stick  that  wand  into  the 
ground,  leaving  it  upright,  and  then  commence 
digging  a  hole  close  by  it.” 

“  What ’s  the  hole  for  ?  ”  asked  Grogram,  sul¬ 
lenly. 

”  For  no  earthly  purpose  whatever  that  I  can 
possibly  imagine,”  sain  Mr.  Pentweazle;  “but 
that  there  should  be  a  hole  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  this  stick  may  possibly  induce 
our  young  friend  at  the  station  yonder  to  believe 
that  we  are  going  through  some  scientific  per¬ 
formances  in  connection  with  telegraphy  which 
is  quite  beyond  his  ken.” 

”  And  when  do  you  intend  to  get  to  busi* 


ness  1  ”  said  Grogram,  after  he  had  stuck  the 
wand  upright  in  the  ground,  and  had  taken  off 
his  coat,  preparatory  to  commencing  his  dig¬ 
ging.  “  When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  real 
place,  and  let  us  gladden  ourselves  with  the 
sight  of  the  real  ‘  stuff,’  after  all  this  weary 
time  during  which  wc  have  been  talking  of  it, 
and  seeming  to  get  no  nearer  to  it  ?  ” 

“  My  good  friend,  has  that  been  my  fault  ?  ” 
said  the  little  man ;  “  have  n’t  I  incessantly 
been  dinning  into  you,  day  and  night,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  you  making  me  acquainted  with  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  is  concealed  1  Have  n’t  I, 
having  only  a  general  knowledge  that  that  spot 
was  in  England,  been  working  out,  with  my 
heart  and  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  spending  no 
end  of  money  with  the  view  of  getting  you 
there?  And  haven’t  I  got  you  there?  And 
are  wo  not  now  absolutely  looking  down  upon 
the  very  portion  of  clay-soil  in  which  all  our 
hopes  are  bound  up  ?  ” 

“  Y'es,  yes  !  ”  said  Grogram ;  “  I  knew  I 
should  start  your  palaver;  there  never  was  a 
cove  —  I  beg  pardon,  a  man  —  so  ready  with 
the  gill  of  the  gab,  or  able  to  run  on  so  glib, 
and  so  long,  when  he  was  once  wound  up. 
Here  we  are  at  the  place,  as  you  say,  —  what 
I  ask  is,  when  we  are  to  go  to  work  ?  ” 

“  To-night,”  said  the  little  man.  “  Is  that 
soon  enough  for  you  ?  To-night,  so  soon  os 
that  donkey  has  gone  off  to  his  pipe-smoking, 
his  boozing,  and  his  billiard-playing,  by  the 
Inst  train,  and  left  us  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  neighborhood.  Is  that  enough  for 
you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  not  quite,”  grumbled  Grogram ;  “  it ’s 
bad  digging  by  night ;  things  look  so  different 
under  that  light,  one  can  scarcely  make  sure  of 
the  exact  spot.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  there  now,  then  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  savagely  ;  “  and  do  your 
digging,  and  get  the  treasure,  and  pull  it  out 
under  the  eyes  of  that  young  clerk,  who,  for 
want  of  anything  else  to  do,  will  be  watching 
us  whenever  he  is  here?  That  would  be  a 
pretty  style  of  affairs,  would  n’t  it  ?  No,  I 
mean  once  more  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
head,  and  you  must  do  es  I  bid  you.” 

“  Well,  I  have  said  my  say,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Exactly,  and  I  mine,”  said  Mr.  Pentwea¬ 
zle.  "  Stay,  though ;  you  may  take  an  opportu¬ 
nity  very  shortly,  while  it  is  light,  of  going 
down  to  the  spot  Myond  the  eleventh  post.  You 
can  stop  at  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  on  your  way, 
and  take  out  the  measuring-tape  again,  and  go 
through  any  nonsense  you  like  ;  and  when  you 
get  to  the  eleventh,  you  can  just  mirk  out  with 
your  spade  the  spot  which  you  will  have  to  work 
on  in  a  few  hours  later.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  understand;  but  how  about  a  light 
to-night  ?  ” 

“  There  is  a  lantern  in  the  hut,  and  I  have 
brought  plenty  of  candles  with  me.” 

“  All  right ;  now  I  will  first  dig  this  hole,  and 
then  go  off  to  the  other  posts.” 

Grogram  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  commence<l 
digging  with  as  much  energy  as  though  his  life 
depended  on  his  getting  through  a  certain 
amount  in  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  moved  off  a  short  distance 
away  from  him,  and  after  looking  round  the 
landscape,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
in  a  professional  manner,  plunged  his  hands  in¬ 
to  the  pocke’s  of  his  little  trousers,  and  laying 
his  head  on  his  shoulder  in  bird-like  fashion,  in¬ 
dulged  himself  in  a  short  revery. 

“  Ho  certainly  is  a  very  wonderful  man,  our 
friend,”  said  he  to  himself;  “and  one  exactly 
6tted  to  my  purpose.  I  scarcely  think  I  could 
have  found  any  one  better  fitted  I  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  enormously  strong ;  he  smites  the 
earth  and  shovels  it  up  with  a  vigor  which 
makrs  one  feel  quite  uncomfortable;  and  then 
he  is  quite  a  child  —  childlike  in  his  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion,  childlike  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gets 
the  better  of  them,  ai.d  sees  the  folly  of  his 
ways.  It  is  curious,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  be¬ 
nevolently  contemplating  the  object  of  his  re¬ 
flection,  “  that  a  man  of  that  stamp  should  not 
have  given  way  to  the  influence  of  drink !  The 
reason  is,  probably,  that  he  has  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  indulge  in  whatever  longings  he 
may  have  relt  in  that  direction.  When  he  has 
received  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this  little 
scheme  of  ours,  he  will  fall  at  once!  I  foresee  a 
coarse  of  swinish  debauchery  before  him,  and 
that  idea  strengthens  my  determination  to  real¬ 
ize  the  properly  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  shall 
settle  myself  in  some  foreign  country,  where  a 
person  of  our  friend’s  mental  calibre  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  penetrate.  I  see  you  I  ”  he  said,  when 
Urogram  looked  up  for  a  minute,  as  he  caught 
his  eye.  “  Dig  away,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  you  to  do  at  present,  and  you  have 
a  superfluity  of  strength  and  animal  spirits 
which  cannot  be  more  gracefully  gotten  rid  of.” 

So  they  continued  throughout  all  the  day. 
They  went  to  various  parts  of  the  little  line, 
Mr.  Pentweazle  measuring  here  and  there,  and 
Grogram  digging  now  and  then  at  the  spots 
which  were  pointed  out  to  him.  About  mid¬ 
day,  they  adjourned  to  the  hut,  where  they  had 
some  cold  meat  and  bread,  and  some  very  flat 
beer,  which  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  brought  with 
him  in  the  hamper,  and  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  rectify  by  an  application  of  the 
brandy-flask. 

The  clerk  from  the  station  joined  them  at 
this  meal,  and  having  excused  the  offer  of  the 
flat  beer,  with  which  Mr.  Pentweazle  was  very 
liberal,  for  the  good  brandy,  of  which  the  clerk 
got  a  remarkably  small  quantitv,  be  proceeded 
to  dilate  upon  the  miseries  of  dtwynruthin  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the 


manager  who  had  appointed  him  there,  and  the 
directors  of  the  railway  generally  in  a  manner 
which  was  highly  edifying.  He  regarded  Mr. 
Pentweazle  with  great  solemnity ;  and  though 
he  from  time  to  time  addressed  him  as  “old 
cock,”  it  was  evident  that  this  was  merely  a 
phrase  of  his  own  particular  vernacular,  and  not 
intended  by  way  of  disrespect;  inasmuch  as 
that  he  remarked  that  he  had  known  Mr,  Pent- 
wcazln  was  a  “  scientific  tort  of  cove  ”  directly 
he  set  eyes  upon  him  ;  wondered  why  a  man  so 
chockfut  of  brains  should  not  be  a  director  of 
the  Telegraph  Company  in  London,  instead  of 
working  for  them  in  an  obscure  position  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  replied  to  this  compliment  in 
a  becoming  strain,  and  when  they  were  at  an 
end,  the  clerk,  seeing  there  was  not  a  chance  of 
getting  another  turn  at  the  brandy-flask,  retired 
to  the  wooden  hoarding,  there  to  pretend  to 
make  up  his  account,  but  really  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  what  he  had  already  taken.  By  the 
time  the  evening  train  had  arrived,  he  was  once 
more  brisk  and  active,  and  waved  his  adieu  to 
his  friends,  who,  having  spent  the  intervening 
period  in  rest,  had  gone  out  upon  the  line  just 
before  the  advent  of  the  train. 

As  the  glare  from  the  red  lamp  behind  the 
guard’s  brake  faded  away  into  the  cutting, 
Mr.  Pentweaz'e,  reaching  up  as  high  as  he 
could,  clapped  his  companion  on  the  elbow  — 
he  had  intended  it  should  have  been  upon  the 
shoulder,  but  nature  provided  it  otherwise  — 
and  said,  “  The  time  that  we  have  both  of  us  de¬ 
sired  so  long  haa  come  at  last ;  now  we  are  both  of 
us  our  own  masters.  Nothing  will  come  to  this 
place  between  now  and  nine  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  our  friend  who  has  just  gone  was 
good  enough  to  remark,  *  Crusoe,  in  his  island, 
could  not  possibly  be  more  desolate  than  we  are.’ 
Now,  then,  we  will  go  back  to  the  hut,  to  get 
the  lantern,  candle,  and  some  matches,  and  go 
to  our  El  Dorado.” 

“  To  our  what  ?  ”  said  Grogram,  looking  at 
him  amazed. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  I  forgot  my¬ 
self.  To  our  own  gold-fields ;  you  understand 
that?  ” 

“  0  yes,”  said  Grogram ;  “  I  understand  that ; 
now,  let ’s  be  off.” 

It  was  a  dull,  overcast  evening  when  the  wor¬ 
thy  pair  set  out  from  the  hut  towards  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  The  wind  blew  sufficiently 
fresh  to  require  some  addition  to  their  ordinary 
clothes;  consequently  Mr.  Pentweazle  resumed 
the  pea  jacket  which  had  so  set  off  his  personal 
appearance  when  on  board  the  Cunard  steamer, 
while  Grogram  bad  thrown  over  his  shoulder  a 
rough  freize  coat,  which  was  not  put  on  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  tied  by  the  two  sleeves  round 
his  neck. 

In  his  hand  the  little  gentleman  carried  a  horn 
lantern,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  now  save  in  the 
stables  of  farm-houses;  while  in  his  pocket  was 
a  store  of  candles,  and  a  box  of  lucifers  in  an¬ 
other  pocket,  and  in  a  more  particular  pocket 
was  his  brandy  flask,  which  he  had  taken  care 
to  repleninh  before  starting. 

In  addition  to  his  shovel  and  pick,  Grogram 
carried  a  heavy  instrument  of  great  finish  and 
strength,  known  as  a  “  ripping  chisel.”  He  had 
also  a  heavy-headed  hammer,  and  a  large  saw 
under  his  arm.  The  measuiiog-tape  and  the 
long  wand  had  been  left  behind.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  were  engaged  on  business  now,  and  did 
not  require  any  theoretical  exercises. 

So  they  started  down  the  line. 

The  long  lines  of  metals  lay  like  winding  ser¬ 
pents  at  their  feet,  running  away  into  thinness 
and  space.  Above  their  heads,  the  wind  sang 
through  the  telegraph-wires  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  mournful  cadence  as  of  an  jEolian 
harp. 

Althouuh  not  quite  dark,  the  short  autum¬ 
nal  twilight,  just  vanishing,  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  Mr.  Pentweazle  from  availing  him¬ 
self  of  each  one  of  the  various  pitfalls  which  were 
perpetually  presenting  themselves.  He  stum¬ 
bled  regularly  over  every  sleeper,  and  into  each 
rut  between  them  ;  he  had  an  irrepressible  ten¬ 
dency  to  slide  into  the  ditch,  and.  when  there, 
an  impossible  difficulty  to  extricate  himself. 

His  companion’s  strong  arm  was  in  requisition 
every  moment ;  and  so  distressed  was  the  little 
man  by  hi.s  pedestrian  performances,  tha:  he  had 
lost  the  tally  of  the  poles  which  they  were  pass¬ 
ing,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  Grogram 
stopped  short,  and  caused  him  to  stop  short  like¬ 
wise. 

“  Ten,  eleven,”  said  Grogram ;  that’s  it ! 
Now  jump  I  ” 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  jump,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  who  found  the  last  button  of  his 
pea-jacket  clasping  him  a  little  bit  tightly  over 
the  knees ;  “  but  even  in  my  younger  days  I 
was  not  much  given  to  athletics.” 

“  And  now,  over !  ”  cried  Grogram,  giving 
the  little  man  a  push  just  below  the  small  of  his 
back,  which  landed  him  sately  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  “  there  is  no  bite  in  this  red  clay.  I 
should  advise  you  to  get  up  on  all-fours,  or  I 
don’t  see  very  well  how  you  are  to  get  to  the  top. 
Stick  your  heels  into  the  ground  there,  and  don’t 
let  go  the  lantern  whatever  you  do !  Looks  like 
Guy  Fawkes,  by  George !  ’’  muttered  Grogram 
to  himself,  as  he  watched  bis  little  companion 
scaling  the  bank ;  “  that ’s  what  it  i-s,  with  that 
lantein  in  his  hand.  He  only  wants  to  be  put 
in  a  chair,  and  he  would  moke  a  first-rate  guy. 
Now'  then,  are  you  up  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  puffing  for 
breath ;  “  it ’s  rather  a  stiff  pull ;  but  I  am  here 
at  lost.  Can  I  give  a  hand  ?  ” 

Jio,  thank  you,”  said  Grogram,  laughing 


grimly  :  “  if  you  gave  me  a  hand  I  should  pull 
you  into  the  next  county !  Stand  clear  now, 
while  I  make  a  rush  ”  ;  and  the  next  minute  be 
stood  beside  his  companion. 

“  I  can  just  see  the  traces  I  marked  out  with 
the  spade  this  afternoon,”  said  Grogram,  bend¬ 
ing  down  in  the  space  between  the  stay  and  the 
pole  ;  “but  they  are  scarcely  clear  enough  for  me 
to  follow  writbout  a  light.  Just  striu  up  the 
lantern,  will  you  ?  ’’ 

Mr.  Pentweazle  put  the  lantern  on  to  the 
ground,  and  fitted  a  candle  into  it ;  but  he  was 
some  time  before  he  could  get  the  lucifers  to 
light,  and  even  when  he  did,  and  had  lighted 
the  candle  from  it,  the  rays  which  it  at  first 
threw  were  very  mild  and  unsatisfactory. 

Speedily,  however,  it  burnt  up  better;  and 
Grogram,  taking  it  from  his  com^nion’s  hand, 
held  it  over  the  spot,  and  found  the  marks 
which  he  had  made ;  then  he  gave  the  lantern 
over  to  Mr.  Pentweazle  to  hold  a  minute,  and 
made  these  marks  still  plainer.  Finally  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  upper  clothing,  he  seized  the 
spade,  and  began  to  dig  away  with  terrific  ener¬ 
gy  ;  while  Mr.  Pentweazle  he>d  the  lantern,  and 
contemplated  bis  purpose. 

It  would  have  been  a  grand  sight  to  anybody 
standing  by,  to  watch  Mr.  Pentweazle  while  this 
process  was  carried  on. 

His  excitement  was  intense. 

At  every  shovelful  of  earth  which  was  flung 
out,  he  craned  forward,  and  stretched  his  head 
out,  drawing  it  back  as  though  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  not  seeing  the  empty  space  larger.  At 
about  two  minutes’  intervals  he  would  call  out, 
in  a  deep  whisper,  “  Have  yon  got  to  any¬ 
thing  yet  ?  ”  and  in  his  anxiety  for  a  reply,  lie 
became  so  forgetful  of  his  position,  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  intercept  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and 
thereby  elicit  a  growl  from  Grogram. 

“  Don’t  you  flurry  yourself,  nor  burry  me,” 
cried  that  worthy,  at  last,  in  great  disgust. 

“  What  would  have  been  the  go^  of  burying 
this  stuff  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  ;  just 
scratching  a  little  mould  over  the  top  of  it,  as  a 
gardener  does  a  seed  ?  Me  and  my  mate  knew 
better  than  that !  We  made  a  regular  job  of  it, 
putting  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  fit  to 
contain  such  stuff  as  we  had  got  to  hide.” 

“Well,  but  ain’t  you  nearly  there  yet?’* 
said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Not  near  it!  ”  said  Grogram.  “  We  did  our 
work  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  left  some¬ 
thing  to  show  us  where  what  we  are  looking 
for  was  to  be  found.  Just  above  whereabouts 
would  be  the  top  of  the  chest  which  held  the 
stuff,  Oorge  Bradstock  drove  into  the  side  a 
long  bit  of  iron  bar,  which  we  had  used  as  a 
lever  in  our  work.  He  drove  it  almost  home, 
so  that  only  a  little  of  it  was  left  sticking  out  — 
a  little  bit  of  it  that  would  not  be  noticed  by 
anybody,  but  one  who  knew  the  secret  When 
I  come  to  that,  I  shall  know  I  am  pretty  nearly 
at  the  end  of  roy  task.” 

“You  will  tell  me  when  you  see  it?”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  eagerly. 

“Ay,  ay;  don’t  you  hollo!  Yon  leave  it 
to  me  I  ’’ 

And  Grogram  worked  steadily  until  tho 
sweat  poured  off  him,  and  the  muscles  of  bis 
arms  stood  out  like  knotted  whipcord. 

The  candle  in  the  lantern  had  been  twice 
renewed,  but  though  evid  ntly  beginning  to 
weary,  he  announi  ^  his  determination  not  to 
give  in.  He  was  kept  up  by  the  excitement, 
and  that  was  tremenoous. 

The  little  man  was  equally  excited,  but  he 
had  no  bodily  labor  to  take  it  off.  He  bad 
pulled  the  ends  of  his  pea-jacket  under  him,  and 
established  himself  in  a  sort  of  squatting  atti¬ 
tude  at  the  top  of  the  hole  where  be  looked 
like  a  terrier-dog  waiting  for  the  exit  of  a 
rat. 

Still  the  shovelfuls  of  earth  were  flung  up¬ 
wards,  still  Grogram’s  broad  back  was  bent  to 
his  toil,  when  the  scream  of  an  engine  suddenlr 
fell  upon  their  affrighted  ears,  and  its  approach 
along  the  line  was  distinctly  heard. 

“  Blow  out  the  light,  man  !  ”  cried  Grogram. 
“  It ’s  upon  us !  ”  And  almost  before  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  had  time  to  obey  the  injunctions,  the 
engine  groaned  under  its  brake,  and  stopped 
just  below  where  they  were. 

“I  am  verra  certain  I  saw  a  light,”  said  a 
voice,  which  the  little  man  at  once  recognized 
as  that  of  Mr.  M’Pberson,  the  inspector  of  the 
line ;  “  but  what  could  it  have  Ixren  ?  ” 

“Pixies,  may  be,”  said  his  companion,  the 
driver  of  the  engine,  who  was  a  Cornish  man, 
thoroughly  superstitious,  as  are  all  his  race. 

“  And  what  might  pixies  be  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
M’Pherson. 

“  Pixies  ?  —  fiiiries  1  ”  said  the  driver. 

“  Fairies  !  ”  echoes  Mr.  M’Pherson.  “  Is  it 
brownies  and  elves  that  you  mean?  I  am 
rather  more  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was 
poachers !  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  there  were 
two  or  three  hares  and  a  few  braces  of  part¬ 
ridges  in  Truro  Market  to-morrow  morning. 
1  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  looking 
down,  and  satisfying  myself  on  that  point,  for 
they  are  sure  to  go  cheap.  Now  heave  ahead 
man ;  it ’s  bad  work  taking  a  man  out  of  his 
bed  to  go  through  this  work  of  supervision, 
however  much  the  directors  may  insist  on  it.” 

And,  with  another  scream,  the  engine  forged 
slowly  ahead. 

“'That’s  taken  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  at  least  out  of  our  work,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle,  who,  the  moment  be  ascertained  the 
coast  was  clear,  proceeded  to  light  the  lantern ; 
“but  it’s  given  you  a  little  rest,  and  1  don’t 
know  what  you  would  have  done  without  it, 
for  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  knock  up.  Taka 
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a  poll  of  this,  man.”  He  handed  him  the  bran- 
dj-flask.  **  And  recollect  yon  are  just  within 
an  ace  of  achieving  fortune  for  the  rest  of  your 
days." 

Grogram,  who  was  looking  sufficiently  pale, 
took  a  long  pull  at  the  flask,  and  seemed  revived 
thereby.  He  bent  to  his  work  with  redoubled 
vigor,  Mr.  Pentweazle  holding  the  lantern  over 
the  hole,  which  had  now  become  a  respectable 
sised  chiism,  and  watching  the  while. 

He  was  growing  very  sleepy,  and  caught  him¬ 
self  nodding  once  or  twice,  when  an  exclamation 
fiom  his  companion  aroused  him. 

“  See  1  ”  cned  Grogram,  at  last ;  "  here  is  the 
head  of  the  iron  bar  which  I  told  you  of !  Here 
it  is,  firmly  fixed  in  the  clay,  just  as  George 
Bradstock  drove  it  in.  Now,  then,  a  few  more 
strokes  of  the  spade,  and  it  is  done.  It  ought 
to  begin  to  sound  hollow  already." 

There  was  no  sleepiness  about  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  now.  He  bent  forward,  and  watched 
over  each  stroke  of  the  spade  in  breathless 
anxiety. 

“  Sw ! "  cried  Grogram,  still  laboring  at  his 
task  ;  “  the  sides  are  secured  here  and  rounded 
off.  I  must  be  close  there  ;  I  must  come  upon 
it  in  the  next  —  Why,  d - n  !  what  is  this  ?  " 

“  What 's  the  matter  1 "  cried  Mr,  Pent¬ 
weazle. 

"Matter!  —  don’t  you  .see?  Look  here! 
Here  arc  the  sides  of  the  hole  bearing  plainly 
the  marks  where  the  chest  has  been  I  " 

"  Has  been !  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  not 
there  ?  ” 

“No,  it’s  gone! — we  are  sold! — we  are 
robbed  !  —  somebodv  has  been  here  before  us !  — 
the  chest  has  gone  !^’ 

"  Perhaps  yon  have  not  dug  deep  enough," 
cried  Mr.  Pentweazle,  with  purple  face  and 
trembling  lips. 

“  Dug  deep  enongh !  Don’t  yon  sec,  man, 
the  marks  where  the  chest  has  been !  —  and  hero 
—  here  at  the  bottom,  loose  earth  thrown  in  to 
fill  np,  and  flattened  down  by  a  spade.  Yon 
can  see  the  traces  of  the  spade  on  the  earth 
which  it  has  battened  down ;  and  here  —  yes,  by 
Jove  !  —  here  is  its  broken  handle  !  ’’ 

Hearing  no  sound  from  his  companion,  Gro¬ 
gram  then  looked  op.  But  Mr.  Pentweazle  had 
fallen  back  in  the  semblance  of  a  fit 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


— A  philosopher  hath  said :  He  who  is  passion¬ 
ate  and  hasty  is  generally  honest.  It  is  your 
cold  dissembling  hypocrite  you  should  beware 
of  There  ’a  no  deception  in  a  bull-dog.  It  is 
only  the  cur  that  sneaks  np  and  bites  you  when 
your  back  is  tamed. 

—  That  was  a  neat  touch  of  humor  in  Dr. 
Peabody’s  baccalaureate  sermon :  “  A  good 
physician,"  he  said,  "  is  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  a  community,  but  not  a  few  enter  that  calling 
with  the  best  purposes,  whose  most  appropriate 
record  is  written  in  the  bills  of  mortality.’’ 

—  The  chilet  which  was  occupied  by  the  late 
M.  de  Lamartine,  which  is  now  the  property  of 
his  uiece,  is  said  to  be  the  only  building  stand¬ 
ing  in  Passy.  A  single  shell  would  have  suf¬ 
fice  to  destroy  the  whole,  but  it  has  been  spared, 
though  all  the  villas  surrounding  it  have  been 
destroyed. 

—  “  Comer  loafing,"  with  the  use  of  abusive, 
indecent,  or  insulting  language,  whether  ad¬ 
dressed  to  any  person  passing  upon  any  highway, 
to  any  other  person,  or  to  no  person  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  been  made  a  statutory  offence  in 
Connecticut,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
seven  dollars.  It  should  be  everywhere. 

—  A  poor  colored  woman  in  New  Haven 
recently  bequeathed  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  —  money  she  had  saved  by  a 
life  of  toil  in  washing  and  scrubbing  —  to  Pu¬ 
ente  any  poor  colored  student  who  might  enter 
Yale  divinity  school  to  become  a  preacher;  and 
if  no  colored  student  is  presented,  then  the  money 
may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  white  student. 

—  A  common  passenger-car  of  the  better  or¬ 
der  now  costs  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  a  Pullman  car  costs  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  Pullman 
cars  weigh  more  than  the  ordinary  cars:  one 
of  Pullman’s  twelve- wheeled  sleeping-cars 
weighs  from  twenty-aeven  to  twenty-eight  tons ; 
passenger-cars  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons. 

—  A  solid  block  of  granite  was  lately  quar¬ 
ried  at  Gloucester,  122  feet  in  length,  45  feet 
wide,  and  30  feet  deep.  Its  weight  is  estimated 
at  14,000  tons,  and  its  contents  162,000  cubic 
feet.  It  is  to  be  cut  up  into  sections  somewhat 
more  portable,  and  is  designed  for  part  con¬ 
struction  of  the  East  River  Bridge  in  New 
York.  It  took  seven  kegs  of  powder  to  dis¬ 
lodge  this  monstrous  lump. 

—  An  Alabama  planter  several  years  ago, 
satisfied  that  the  vitality  of  the  cotton  plant  was 
destroyed  only  by  frost,  tried  an  experiment  with 
a  single  plant.  The  second  year  ne  pieked  800 
])ounds  from  it.  Last  year  it  yielded  1,293 
pounds  of  lint  cotton.  It  is  now  twenty-five 
feet  high  and  promises  as  much  as  three  bales 
of  cotton.  At  this  rate  a  man  with  an  acre  of 
ground  can  become  independently  rich. 

—  The  following  shows  the  numbar  of  graves 
in  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  with  the  different 
States  which  they  represent :  New  York,  808 ; 
Pennsylvania,  435  ;  Massachusetts,  159  ;  Ohio, 
131 ;  Maine,  104  ;  Michi^n,  171 ;  Indiana,  80; 
New  Jersey,  78 ;  Wisconsin,  73 ;  Minnesota,  55 ; 


Vermont,  61  ;  New  Hampshire,  52  ;  Connecti¬ 
cut,  22;  Maryland,  22  ;  Delaware,  15  ;  Rhode 
Island,  11;  West  Virginia,  II;  Illinois,  6; 
regulars,  138;  unknown,  978;  m^ing  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  3,576.  Directly  after  the  battle 
thousands  were  removed  by  friends  and  relatives, 
leaving  but  a  comparatively  small  number. 

—  'The  London  Booksdler  says  :  “  In  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  said  that  Shakespeare  is  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  appreeiated  than  in  England.  De 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  evidence  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  some  of  our  most  intensely  English  authors 
have  met  with  appreeiative  admirers,  who  in  the 
justness  of  their  criticisms  are  far  before  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  in  the  United  States  that  De 
Quincey’s  writings  were  first  eolleeted ;  it  is 
there  alone  that  we  find  a  collected  edition  of 
Maginn ;  Praed,  Hood,  and  Professor  Wilson 
there  first  found  congenial  editors ;  Lamb’s  Eli- 
ana  was  there  collected ;  and  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  we  find  a  review 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Charles  Lamb,  such  as 
few  Englishmen  could  have  written.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  critique  upon  the  editor,  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Cnrow  Hazlitt.  It  shows  some  of  his 
faults,  both  of  priggishness  and  ignorance,  and 
exhibits  so  complete  a  perception  of  the  gentle 
Elia’s  character,  that  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  £.  Babson,  would  him¬ 
self  become  Lamb’s  editor." 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Thb  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  used  to  say  that  all 
men  of  sense  were  of  one  religion.  "  And  what  re¬ 
ligion  is  that  ?  ’*  asked  a  lady.  “  That  men  of  sense 
never  tell,"  replied  the  Earl. 


OxE  of  the  lay  speakers  in  a  Methodist  confer¬ 
ence  illustrated  his  readiness  to  fraternize  with  the 
Southern  brethren,  and  his  feelings  toward  them, 
by  the  story  of  the  two  men  that  would  not  speak 
to  each  other;  but  one,  having  been  converted  at  a 
camp-meeting,  on  seeing  his  former  enemy,  held 
out  his  hand,  saying,  “  How  d'  ye  do,  Kemp  ?  I 
am  humble  enough  to  shake  hands  with  a  dog." 


An  “oracle"  at  New  Orleans,  discoursing  on 
the  wonders  of  the  Mississippi,  mentioned  the 
iron  coffin  of  De  Soto,  containing  the  golden 
trumpet  giveu  him  by  Queen  Victoria.  "  What !  " 
exclaimed  one;  “not  Queen  Victoria?"  “Yes, 
sir,  Queen  Victoria."  “Why;  she  wasn’t  born 
then  by  two  hundred  years  or  more.”  *•  1  don’t 
care  if  she  was  n’t,”  was  the  bold  reply;  “I  reckon 
she  could  leave  it  in  her  will.” 


Bast  Lanouaok.  —  We  are  always  ready  to 
say  a  good  word  for  modest  merit;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  with  unusual  pleasure  that  we  draw  public 
attention  to,  —  in  other  words  confer  immortality 
upon  this  infant  phenomenon,  mentioned  in  the 
advertising  colunms  of  a  contemporary  last 
week :  — 

TlfANTED,  a  nurse  for  a  child  two  months  old  who 
r  r  speaks  Koglish  and  French.  Ooed  reterences,  Ac. 
A  babe  of  two  months,  speaking  English  and 
French,  would  require  u  companion  rather  than  a 
nurse,  we  should  think.  To  be  sure  the  advertise¬ 
ment  may  be  intended  to  mean  “a  nurse  who 
speaks  English,  &c.’’  In  that  case  the  baby  can’t 
speak  English, —  and  its  friends  clearly  can't 
write  it! 


Prbmatdrk  Loss  or  the  .Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  BumttVs  Cocoaint.  ft  nos  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was 
coming  out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  ar¬ 
rest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  hea'thy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  It  is  at  the  tame  time  unrivalled  as  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

An  ErrmcTUAL  Worm  Medicine.  —  The  com¬ 
bination  of  ingredients  used  in  making  Brown’s 
“  V ERMirnoE  Comfits  ’’  it  such  as  to  give  the  best 
possible  effect  with  safety. 

Worms  in  the  stomach  cause  irritation  and  often 
prolonged  sickness,  and  can  be  removed  only  by 
the  uoe  of  a  sure  remedy,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Vtrvdfugt  Comfits. 

A  Good  Cuisine  is  indispensable  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  all  travellers.  That  of  the  American 
House,  Boston,  is  irreproachable,  while  the  other 
conveniences  of  the  house  include  all  that  is  mod¬ 
ern  and  desirable. 


ANOTHER  CASE  CURED. 

Cambridoeport,  April,  1871. 
Mr.  H.  G.  White: — 

Sir:  After  suffering  seven  years  with  Dyspep¬ 
sia  in  ita  most  aggravated  form,  being  at  one  time 
confined  to  the  house  for  five  months,  and  trying 
various  advertised  remedies  without  obtaining  re¬ 
lief,  I  have  been,  as  I  think,  perman«ntly  cured  by 
using  your  “  Specially  for  Dysptpua  "  for  a  short 
time. 

Signed,  CHARLES  H.  MORGAN, 
Conductor  Cambiidge  Horse  R.  R. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  G.  White,  87  Court  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price,  S  1  00  per  Bottle.  Six  Bot¬ 
tles  for  %  6.00.  For  sale  by  idl  Druggists. 

Upram’s  Asthma  Cuke  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  firt  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  $  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  five  minutes 
without  injury  to  the  sHn,  by  Upram’s  Depilatort 
Powder.  S  1.25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

iVinchester' s  Hypophosphiles  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Consumjilion.  Try  it. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
FrecUe  Jjotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


Applications  for  AdvertlslnK  Contracts 
tn  Evebt  Sati'bdat,  The  Atlamtio  Monthlt,  The 
North  Americam  Review,  and  Our  Youmo  Foles,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  ehculd  be  addressed  to  GEOKGK 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  bemads  to  I,B  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  n  Park  Bow,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  ibr  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  tt  CO.,  Fubllsheis. 

PTE W  BOOKsT 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  CREDO." 

The  Sword  and  Garment  t  or.  Ministerial 

Culture.  Uy  Rev.  L.  T.  Towmsemo,  Author  of  "  Cre¬ 
do,”  “  Real  and  Pretended  Christianity,”  Ac.  ISmo. 

Cloth.  flAO. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  shown  very  clearly 
u'hat  is  the  character  of  the  pecidiar  demand  ujwn 
the  modern  clergy,  especially  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  most  important  service  he  has  rendered, 
for  he  has  not  only  shoicn  ivhcU  the  demands  are, 
but  also  the  method  by  which  they  can  and  must  be 
met.  He  has  defended  his  position  by  such  reason¬ 
ing  and  authority  as  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
deny.  The  layman  who  will  study  this  book  care¬ 
fully  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
his  pastor’s  sermons  than  he  could  without  it,  and 
every  preacher  who  will  read  it  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  religious  subjects  must  be  presented  in  modern 
times  to  meet  modern  want. 

Behind  the  Bars.  16rao.  Cloth.  S  2.00. 

“'Behinl  ihs  Bars’  Is  written  in  a  forcible,  earnest 
style,  that  enchains  ihc  reader’s  attention,  and  Its  ctitic.'il 
observations  on  the  insanity  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Queen 
Constance,  are  siiwnlarly  keen  and  able.  Aa  an  exhibition 
of  the  workings  of  our  insane  asylums  it  is  the  best  book 
wc  know  of,  because  it  Is  written  tn  the  Interest  of  no  tbe- 
orv;  Its  constituency  Is  humanity.”  —  t'roeler’s  Ailei-orv 
World. 

MADAME  MARIE  SOPHIE  SCHWARTZ’S  NEW 
NOVEL. 

The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man.  8vo.  Cloth, 

$IA0;  Paper,  •  1.00. 

“  Madame  Schwartz  seems  to  be  the  Mulhbach  of  .Swe¬ 
den.  She  Is  not  voluminous  only,  but  also  excellent. 
Her  works  are  as  even  In  their  merit  as  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope's,  and  her  principal  characters  are  more  unique  in 
their  individuality  than  those  of  that  indefatigable  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist  are.  In  the  above-specitled  novel  she  has 
feelingly  described  the  misery  of  a  genius-given  woman 
united  to  a  fastidious,  vain,  and  exacting  man,  who  uses 
her  talents  as  a  means  of  fostering  his  own  egotism. 
Ellen  of  Uchard  Is  Intellectual  without  pedantry,  and 
advocates  simplicity  in  dress  without  affectation,  hbe  Is 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  wife,  and  shines  with  a  quiet 
and  devoted  dignity  that  Is  very  touching.”  —  N.  Y.  Sun- 
dai/  Tima. 

OLIVER  OPTIC’S  NEW  STORY. 

Up  the  Baltic  ;  or.  Young  America  in  Sweden, 

Norway,  and  Denmark.  One  handsome  Idmo  volume. 

Illustrated.  8  lAV. 

"  Our  young  folks  have  not  forgotten  that  very  pleasant. 
Interesting,  and  Instructive  scries  of  six  volumes,  by  Oli¬ 
ver  Uftiu,  eatitled  *  Young  .\merlca  Abroad.’  They  all 
regretted  the  closing  of  the  series,  for  they  desired  to  still 
follow  the  fortunes  of  their  triends,  the  boys,  and  leam 
what  they  learned  of  foreign  countries,  their  manners  and 
customs. 

”  Wo  are  glad  to  announce  to  them  that  a  second  scries 
of  the  same,  six  more  volumes,  are  In  preparation,  and 
that  this  Is  the  Qrat  volume  of  the  new  series.  It  Is  sim¬ 
ply  charming.  It  takes  up  the  boys  where  thev  were  left 
In  ‘  Down  thu  Rhine,’  and  gives  a  history  of  their  cruise 
through  the  other  countries  named  In  the  tlllc-page. 

”  OuVKR  Ol’TlC  b.as  visited  Europe  since  the  closing  of 
the  first  series,  on  purpose  to  provide  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  series.  He  has  come  back  richly  laden,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  must  have  the  new  volumes.”  —  Prab. 
Prat. 

ELIJAH  KELLOaerS  NE  W  BOOK. 

The  Young  Deliverers  oT  Pleasant  Cove. 

Kmo.  Illustrated.  $  1.2.1. 

”  The  previous  books  of  this  author  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  Ritention  (Vom  their  striking  originality ;  the  vigor 
and  raciness  with  which  they  were  written,  and  the  mi¬ 
nute  fidelity  with  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
remote  part  of  the  country  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  were  described.  The  present  Is  a  continuation  or  the 
’  Elm  Island  Stories,’  and  ‘  .Vrthur  Brown ;  or,  The  Young 
Captain.’  There  are  no  better  books  published  fur  boys 
than  these.”  —  Noe  York  Allas, 

*.*  Hold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  msll,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEF.  &  SHEPABD,  ^blishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLIHOHAM, 

47 _&_49  Greene  St.,  Nev^ork.  _ 

Music  Books  worth  having! 

Elfe  of  Beethoven.  Schindler  and  Mdseheta.  •  2.00 

Beethoven’s  Letters . Nohl.  2.00 

Life  of  Mendelssohn . Lampaditu.  1.75 

Mendelssohn’s  Letters. .  .  Lady  Wallace. 

2  vols.  Each .  1.78 

Polko’s  Reminiscences  (of  Mendelssohn)  .  1.75 

I’olko’s  Musical  Sketches  (of  the  (Jreat 

Masters) .  1,75 

Life  of  Handel . Sehoetcher.  2.00 

“  Rossini . Edieards.  1.75 

“  Chopin . lAttl.  1.50 

“  Gottschalk . Hentel.  1.50 

Moxart’s  Letters . Lady  Wallace,  1.75 

Moxart.  A  Romantic  Blograpliy  .  .  .Ran.  1.75 

Music  Explained  to  the  World.  •  Felit,  1.28 

Bitter’s  History  of  Music .  1.50 

Ehlert’s  Letters  on  Music . 1.50 

History  of  “Old  Hundred.”  .  .Hacergat.  1.50 

Mason’s  Musical  Letters .  1.50 

Hastiniis’s  Forty  Choirs .  1.50 

Moore’s  Encyclopedia  of  Music .  C.OO 

Gardiner’s  Music  of  Nature .  6.00 

The  recent  encouraging  progress  In  Musical  Culture  and 
Musical  Taste  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  great  and  In¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  above  works,  which  are  all  ”  well 
got  up,”  contain  nothing  superfluous,  omit  nothing  that  Is 
Important,  and  are  full  of  **  rcadalilr,”  Interesting  matter. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DIT80N  Ac  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITNON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Qmbs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfl^rstions  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmtea.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatoloiflst,  411  Bond  Ht..  New  York.  Bold 
by  Druggists  eteryvhere. 


UBJklA  for  the  parlor  Bend' 
stamp  fur  a  Price-List.  IIARTZ 
niHlIIU  NAcTlC  REPOSITORY,  74.1  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 

OEND  HTAkV'li^CMaloflM  of  Chromoe  anS 
9BsgraTlimto  U  A^IUXJIOK  ■Mto*. 
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A.  Oakey  Hall, 

John  Jacob  Astor, 
Peter  B.  Sweeny, 

Levi  P.  Morton, 

Hugh  Smith, 

William  T.  Blodgett, 

,  Richard  O'Gorman, 
Jose  F.  Navarro, 
Henry  Smith, 

Edward  B.  Wesley, 
Manton  Marble, 

John  Taylor  Johnston, 
Hilton. 


HENRY  HILTON, 

Fresiilent. 

HUGH  SMITH, 

Vice-President. 

W.  BUTLER  DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 

EDWARD  P.  BARKER, 

Secretary. 


By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Director!  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  and  In  conformity  with 
the  tsrms  of ths  .Vet  of  Incsrporatlon  In  that  respect,  the 
uiulerslgned  ComnIssloners  on  Stock  Subscription,  give 
public  notice  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  and  of 
such  Company,  that  Books  of  Hubscriptton  for  the  Capital 
Stock  thereof  will  be  opened  on  WEOSESD.VY,  THE 
TWEXTY-EIOHrii  DAY  OF  JUNE  InsUnt,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places  In  this  city,  viz.:— 

At  the  Banking  House  of 
DUNCAN,  NHER.MAN,  A  CO., 

No.  11  Nassau  Street. 

At  the  Banking  Ilonre  of  the 
BANK  OF  THE  METBOPOLLS, 

No.  31  Union  Square. 

TheComosnyls  snthoriznl  to  construct  two  Viailuct 
Railways  or  branches  through  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
the  e.ast  and  west  aides  then-of,  from  a  common  starting- 
point  at  or  near  Ch.ambcrs  Street,  between  Broadway  and 
Chatham  Street;  also  across  the  Ilaricm  River  and 
through  Westchester  County ;  with  power  to  build  addi¬ 
tional  line,  of  railway  or  branches,  from  lime  to  time.  In 
any  part  of  the  City  or  Westchester  County.  The  prop¬ 
erty  aej'iireil  by  the  Company  it  exempted  from  taxes  and 
aisestments  during  the  period  aUoteed/or  the/nal  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  rattieay  in  the  aty.  The  Mayor,  .Vldermen,  ami 
Commonalty  of  New  York  are  aiiihorized  and  directed, 
with  the  appros'al  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  to  subscribe  for  five  millions  of  dollars  of  tin* 
slock  of  the  Company,  whenever  one  million  of  dollars 
thereof  has  been  subscribed  for  by  private  parties.  This 
conditional  amount  of  stock  has  been  fchotty  tabtenbed  for 
and  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  On  the  com- 
pletl  nt  of  either  of  the  lints  of  railway  to  the  line  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  the  Supervisors  of  that  County  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  issuolbo  bunds  of  the  County  to  such  .amount 
as  the  .Supervisors  shall  deem  expedient,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  and  extension  of  the  mliway  In  and  through 
that  County.  For  the  pru|>er  equalization  of  the  Interest 
of  shareholders  who  may  subscribe  and  pay  In  moneys  at 
different  times,  the  Directors  are  nuthorized  to  Issue  scrip 
for  interest  on  such  payments,  p,ayablr  out  of  the  cara- 
Inp. 


THE  TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  as  follows :  - 

TEN  PER  CENT  of  the  amount  of  .Stock  subscribed  for, 
to  be  paid  In  cash  at  the  time  of  subscription.  The  resi¬ 
due  to  be  paid  a,  colled  for  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  on 
a  notice  of  thirty  days,  but  no  c.all  at  any  one  timo  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  per  cent. 

Scrip  for  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent  per  annum 
will  be  Issued  by  the  Company,  payable  out  of  the  first 
earnings  of  the  Railway  on  all  Instalments  paid  on  Stuck 
subscribed  fur  within  thirty  days  after  ths  Subscription 
Books  shall  be  opened. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  close  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  B<M)ks  at  any  time  aBcr  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
July,  1871. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

John  jliShT s“^,  J  ™ 

Levi  P.  Morton,  J  t,ompany. 

New  York,  June  16, 1871. 


Oroekery  Mid  OlM* 

_ _ Is  Ware,  PorceI«ln-do- 

Terre,  EnamMlra  Toilet  Ware,  CnsF^ores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver  -  Plate*!  Ware,  Cutlery,  anil  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  nseflil  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  *  CO., 

126  Snmmer  St-,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 

1,A§ELL  FEIflALE  SEmiNABY. 

AT  AllBURNDALE,  MA8.9. 

School  raised  to  foil  college  grade.  Including  Greek. 
Prices  traced  one  quarter,  1 'nitid  with  N.  E.  Consola¬ 
tory  of  Music.  Pupils  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Con- 
servaSory,  without  additional  charge.  Music  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Own  Tourjee.  FaclUtlee  Ibr  German,  t  rench, 
and  pataiting,  unsurpas^.  Fall  Term  begins 
14tb.  For  Catalogue  address  REV.  CHAS.  W.  CUSHING. 


Ithb  beat  aromatic  tosic 

IX  USE  rOK 


;  from  ■  DUor- 
:PIELD,  Pro- 


The  whole  world  h> . 
challenged  to  pro- 
duce  a  Familjr  iii; 
Sewing  Machine  H 
that  will  MW  aa  Q' 
fipAf  and  ae  Aeary; 
light  running  and  Itij' 
easily  operated.  V 
The  beet  machine  ] 
fornee.theeaeleet  J 
to  Bell,  the  moet  I 
durable— will  last  I 
a  lifetime  isnek-  J 
stitch,  nolMleee,  M 
attachments  un-^ 
equalled.  A  good 
business  may  bo 
established  in  any 


itJLT  22,  ish.] 


EVER^  SATURDAt. 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  ]Vrachino 

lA  VNEQVAI.I.ED  FOR 

Ease  of  management 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SEXI>  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
FEORENOE,  MASS. 

Agenlt  wanted  where  mot  already  eetablithed. 


Rimmel’s  Perfumery, 

fPASIS,  LONDON,  St,  BSDSSEL8. 

Sold  br  <dl  Drnniats. 

Rlmmol’s  Purlfled  Extract  of  Lima 
Juice  and  Olrcerine,  for  cleansing  and 
softening  the  nalr,and  giting  It  a  heauti- 
ftil  gloss  without  greasing  it.  The  most 
'•oollng  and  retreehing  preparation  ever 
ollcrcd  to  the  public. 

^^peeial  Representatives  for  the  United 

EDWARDES  A  RUSSEEI,, 
38  Veaey  Street,  New  York. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


]0  SPIRAL  GEAR. 


loilt«i  Rolli, 

Most  Durable; 

Spinl  Ctp, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cin«d  Clunp, 

|Hnlds  Firmest; 

TIm  Chnpat, 
The  Bat, 


TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  1. 


or  town  ... 

the  IT.  Ho  This  machine  has  established  its  superlorltf  In 
cverr  Instance  where  it  has  come  in  comMtitlon  with  anr 
machine  in  the  market.  3Ien  with  capital  are  finding  It  to 
their  adTantam  to  make  the  sale  or  this  machine  their 
exclusive  basfness.  Agmt*  vtanted  ta  unoc<upiid  terri^ 
tory,  Alachlnes  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  **  jDomeatic  **  Sewlns  Machine  Co»« 

96  Chambers  8t.,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEId  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throoKhont  the 
world. 

Ev«i7  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Slmile  of  his  slgnatare. 


"GOOD-BY,  SWEETHEART," 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

By  the  Author  of  “  Red  as  a  Rose  Is  She,” 

WUl  appear  in  Xo.  I'll  of 

AFFLET0N8’  JOURNAL,  issued  July  IL 

Price  per  Xo.,  10c.,  or  $  4  per  annum. 

D.  APPLETOX  A  CO.,  Publishers. 


MAXUFACTLTIEB’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  8T,  NinV  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OILLOTT  A  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN.  Sole  Aaent.  _ 

THE  FAIRY'S  WHISPER. 

A  GROUP  OF  STATUARY 

By  JOHN  BOGEBS. 

Life  aixe  and  pre- 
wrja  pared  expressly  for 

jgfL  out-door  expoanre. 

-  Delivered  at  any  railroad 

^r3r\  I  ’  '  in  the  United  States,  free 

(jMK  blv  1  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 

•  JmS  the  price.  Enclose  stamp 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

rA^~^sPtii  ^  818  Fifth  Avenue, 
*®**®^**W*l'*ft*^5*^*^  NEW  YORK. 


B  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

0  male  and  ftmale,  to  Introduce  the  OEXUIXE  IM- 
p  PROVED  COM.MOS  SEXSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
Mm  ACHINE.  This  .Machine  wiU  stitch,  hem.  feU,  tack, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  supo- 
^  nor  manner.  Price  only  $  IS.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  live  yean.  we  will  pay  >1,000  for  any  ma- 
chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
S  elastic  seam  than  oun.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
X  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  eat,  and  still  the 
S  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  teanng  it.  We 
S  pay  agents  ft-.im  >70  to  >'190  per  month  and  expensea, 
or  a  commission  ftom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
9  be  made.  Address  8ECOMB  A  CO.,  Bottom,  Mut. { 
^  Pitteburg,  Pa, ;  St.  Louit,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  lU. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  330,000  tn  Ck>ld  Dnwn  avery  17  Dsya. 
Piiret  cashed  and  Infonnation  fUmished.  The  hifdieet 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  SilTar, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  Oiled. 

TAYXOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

"  - -  -  Xew  York. 


LADIE.S  wanted  on  Salary  or  Commission,  as 
Annts  for  tbe  new  work  —  Ruins  and  Relics  of  tbe 
Holy  City  —  giving  the  results  of  recent  explorations 
among  tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient  City  of  Jerusalem.  Send 
for  circnlar.  M.  W.  REDDING  A  CO.,  Temple  Building, 
•944  Broalway,  New  York. 

iQl  ■%  KAY  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  1 
UP  Acy\/  Extra  Indncements  I 

APremiom  HOR.SE  and  WAGON  (br  Agents. 

Wx  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  yean, 
to  seU  the  Buckeye  >M.(W  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  bou,  sidea,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DERmN  A  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  er  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

TirE  WIEt  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
vT  •  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventiona. 
Address _ M.  WAGNER  *  CO., MaishaU, Mich. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

•  3.30,000  In  Kold  drawn  every  seventeen  days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Infurmatlon  furnished  by  OEO. 
DPHAM,  9  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


IVTAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  for  Yonnr  La- 
IvA  dies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  long  ami  widely  known 
for  superior  rncilltles  and  rare  beautv  and  salubrity  of  lo¬ 
cation.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPE.\R,  the  Principal. 


rV  NaN  WZtWl  EvIIt  made  with  oar  Stencil  and 
I V i  I  Ml  .1 1  AvH  Key-Check  Outflt.  Circulars  Free. 
lulllklHfl  STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

^  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

CHBOnOS,  STBBBONCOPBS, 
Views,  Fram^  and  Albums  Imported  and  mana- 
Ihctur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONTY  A  CO.,  501 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  MetropoUun  Hotel. 


TEEA- NECTAR 

IS  A  PUKE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Sverywhera. 

And  (hr  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIG  ft  PAGIHG  TEA  GO., 

P.  0.  Box  >906.  No.  8  Church  St..  N.  T. 

Send  for  Thea-Jfeetar  dreMlar. 


Imm 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  00N8UMER8 

BY  OETTINO  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  Ibr  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Clnb  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  lUU  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  conanmen  and  remunerative  to  club  organiien. 

THE  GREAT  AMESICAH  TEA  00., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  9643.  New  York. 


The  Finest  Beverages  of  the  Season. 

JOHN  GILLON  A  CO.'S 

PRESERVED 

LIME-JUICE  PREPARATIONS, 

combining  excellent  beverages,  entirely  free  from  tpirit, 
with  hlgbly  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Preimred  Llme.JalGe— making  an  excellent  cool¬ 
ing  drink. 

Lime-Juice  Cordial  —  a  moat  dellcions  beverage. 
Lime-Juice  Champagne  —  tbe  flnest  beverage  of 
the  season. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

WITH  A 

Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

—  The  moet  valuable  addition 

tn  the  Business  Ofllce. 

The  most  efttclent  Instrue- 
ter  In  Nchools. 

The  most  fhscinsting  and 
k  Instructive  amusement  In  the 
Family,  and  nnsuimassed 
for  General  Job  Print¬ 
ing. 

Send  fbr  lllnstrated  Pam- 
_  _  nhlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  ManuOkcturer, 

3.91  Federal  Street,  llnstnn.  Mass.:  W.  Y.  Eowaxds,  943 
llmulway,  New  York;  Kkli.zt,  Howxll.  A  Ll'DWin, 
917  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Kkllooo  A  Loomis, 
49  W.  Washington  Streot,  Chicago,  lU.,  Agents. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


ATTENTION ! 


TRADK-MAXK, 

Generates  appetite,  Improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
setinn,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  ail  recourse 
tn  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  tn  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone.  It 
Is  an  excellent  suhstltiito  for  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Tcae  do 
not  agree.  Sold  hv  all  Druggists.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
raitedautes,  EDWARDEN  A  BU8MELL. 

No.  38  Veeey  Street,  New  York. 


Any  person  may  become  tbe  owner  of  an  nnencumhered 

HOUSE  AND  LOT, 

BY  PURCHASING  A  TICKET, 

IPric©  S3, 

roi  THE  ^ 

Grand  Concert 

In  aid  of  the  Chorches,  8choola,  Fire  Depart* 
ment,  Ac.,  of  the  thriving  City  of 

BRESLAU,  LONG  ISLAND, 

Situated  on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  about  3Q  miles  Aom 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Concert  will  be  held  at  Breslau,  on  th« 

l8t  Day  of  NOVEMBER,  1871, 

Under  the  direction  of  oar  best  Oermsn  Mastetsns,  and 
immedistelj  after  the  Conceit  there  will  be  distnbated 
981  premlams.  consistinc  ef  Hoases  and  Lota  tn  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  East  New  Yoi%,  Brenlaa,  AmitjTille,  Lonf  IslancL 
A  fine  Hotel  and  two  acres  of  aroond  tn  St  Clair  County. 
Illinois,  East  8t.  Loots,  ClarksTtlle.  N.  J..  Central  B.  K*. 
N.  J.,  and  money,  to  the  value  of  •  160,0€0. 

Application  for  tickets  bv  mail  should  1h*  directed  to  the 
Secratary,  THOMAS  A.  WELWOOD,  15  Wll- 
lonshby  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  JOHN  J.  VAIL,  Cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

.Assistant  Treasurer,  WALDRON  M.  DAME,  19  Wil¬ 
loughby  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Secreury,  THOMAS  A.  WELWOOD,  19  WiUonghby 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  following  is  an  extract  flrom  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle:  — 

‘‘Vocal  and  InRtmmental  Concert.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  is  called  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  vocal  and  Instrumental  concert  In  aid  of 
the  churches,  schools.  Are  department,  and  public  Instita- 
tions  of  the  thriving  City  of  Breslau,  situated  on  Long 
Island,  thirty  miles  flrom  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  energetic  and  well-known  gentlemen  of  integiily 
and  sound  business  qualifications  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  in  this  undertaking  to  pay  off  the  Indebtedness  of 
tbe  churches,  schools,  lire  department,  Ae.  The  City  of 
Breslau  has  been  recently  fUliy  described,  in  coinrons  of 
this  journal.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
and  published  In  the  card  under  the  head  of  Amusements 
on  first  page,  it  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  a  *  bona  fide  ‘ 
transaction. 

COMMITTEE  OF  DONATIONS. -REV.  MR. 
W.AGNER,  i'nited  German  Church,  Breslau.  REV. 
ANTON  LANU8DORF.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bres¬ 
lau.  R.  M.  SCHOEWEBERGER,  Hebrew  Commune, 
Breslau.  MR.  HYROMIMUS,  Baptist  Cong,  of  Salem, 
Breslau.  For  the  Breslau  School  Society,  Mr.  F.  F. 
NEHRING.  For  the  Fire  D^artment,  MR.  WM. 
GAUCKLER.  Forthe Lodge O.S.D.F., Mr.  ED.  LINKS. 

We  respectfhlly  refer  by  permission  to  the  following :  — 
REFERENCES.  —  Hon.  John  R.  Reid.  County 
Judge,  Suffolk  Co,,  L.  I.  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  Effitor  New 
York  Star.  Dr.  J.  Bondi,  Editor  Hebrew  Leader,  119 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  A.  J.  Whittier,  Esq.,  Cashier 
New  York  Democrat.  FraneisWeekes,  Alderman  Twen¬ 
ty-first  Ward,  Brooklyn.  Peter  Totans,  ex-Alderman 
Eighteenih  ward,  Brooklyn.  W.  H.  Griffith,  Esq.,  No. 
40  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bkhard  Russ,  No.  40 
Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  corner 
Myrtle  Avenue  and  Pearl  Street.  T.  O’Connor,  Esq., 
Counsellor-at-law,  397  Fulton  Street.  Mr.  Under  Rasch, 
Grocer,  comer  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Adelphl  Street.  Mr. 
Andrew  Nelson,  Clothier,  Myrtle  Avenue,  near  Cumber¬ 
land  Street,  Brooklyn.  John  B.  .Stratton,  Esq.,  Ridge¬ 
wood.  L.  I.  Thomas  Welwood,  Esq.,  19  WiUoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  William  Wood,  Builder,  Twenty-second 
Street,  Brooklyn.  G.  W.  Dewees,  4'i  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Mr.  Jo&n  D.  Long,  Grocer,  49  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 


JO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


Park  and  Garden  Edging. 


ARE  OFFERING 


ninine  Tonic  Bitters 


ipaia,  Janndi^  and 
ervoni  Debility, 


dered  Liver  or  Stonuieh.  ALVAil 


prletor,  Boston,  Moss.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

^OUNT^TT^OBRMAiN’S 


Transits,  Lqvels,  Compasses,  Chester- 
man's  Steel  and  Metallio  Measuring 
Tapes,  Mathematical  Initmments,  Ma¬ 
rine  Opera  Glasses,  Telescopes,  etc.,  etc., 
for  sale  by 

F.  W.  LINCOLN,  JR.,  &  CO., 

130  Commercial  Street, 
BOSTON. 


Still  Greater  Bargains 

IN  LOW-PRICED 

Fancy  Dress  Goods, 

■  To  close  Summer  Stock,  vU. : 

Several  Casea 

JASPE  GRENADINES, 

Light  Ground,  embroidered  In  colored  bouqaets. 

17  l-2c.  per  yard,  former  price  29c. 

PLAIN  &  FANCY  POPLINS, 

n?om  19c.  to  29c.  per  yard, 

ABOUT  ONE  HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

Other  lines  of 

HIGHER  COST  DRESS  GOODS  AT  PRO¬ 
PORTIONATELY  LOW  PRICES. 


ATWOOD’S 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sta., 

NEW  YORK. 


IMPROVED  ROLLER 

PATENTED 

ocT.uaiSM, 


■Mongtlie  walks  Imrdering  the  Inrf  in  ganlens  and  parks 
aniiind  I’arls,  n  rustic  nlging  In  lmllntli.n  td  lient  l.ranch- 
lets  lias  liocn  iilacetl  as  a  pniteetlon  tu  the  sharply  cut  s<al. 

For  file  deserlplion  of  the  sanu*  see  No.  51  of  Vol.  1, 
Dee.  II,  INSfl,  of  the  “Hearth  an.1  llonio.” 

'Hie  isiging,  of  whicli  a  cut  Is  given  nlmve,  nllhongh 
maile  of  Iron,  elosely  resenihles  Hie  nnluml  w.sid  and 
makes  n  pleasing  contrast  with  the  elosely  shorn  lawn. 

'I  he  spans  are  iiiaile  of  different  lengths,  and  are  quickly 
set  In  the  ground. 

1  his  Miging  can  also  be  useil  in  the  place  of  tile  In 
geometrical  flower-gardens,  or  as  the  outer  bonnda  of  a 
cnsinet-tleld. 

(3'bti8  a  Cobb,  161  Tremont  Street,  Isaiah  White, 
100  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ;  Kinnicct  A  Co.,  Worces¬ 
ter  ;  B.  K.  Bliss  A  Sons,  '23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Illustrated  cataloguM  sent  free.  Address 

MILLER  IRON  CO.,  Prorlrtence,  R.  I. 

D  O  *7  R  MONTH  —  Horse  and  Outfit  fhmlshed, 

^0  4  0  Addrau  NOVELTY  CO., Saco  MaRw. 


I70R  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
.  color,  shade,  or  size  —two  battons  ‘29c.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Itollar  — The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar— A  Ladles’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar -The  Ladles’  Nilsson  Silk  Tic  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

JAMES  E.  McNally  a  co.. 

Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  '28  White  St, 
SIcrehants  also  supplied. 


WANTED.  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  (br  Captain  Glazier’s  new  book,  “  Thbis 
Yzaks  IX  THE  Fkpxkal  Catalkt.”  The  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 
sell  It.  EverylKidy  buys  it.  Sold  by  Agents  onw. 

R.  H.  FEROTjSON  a  CO.,  136  Bteecker  St.,  New  York. 

QCnDCT  of  perpetual  beauty,  and  beaiitifhl  art  of  enri- 
ObUnL  I  ing  hair  inti  ditcooertd.  Sent  Ibr  10  cents. 
Address  Prof.  H.kKVEY,  GarrettavlUe,  Ohio. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “B”  FOR  $100. 


2  Flannel  Bands . at 

2  Barrow  Coats . "  2.00 

2  Flannel  Skirts . “  3.00 

:4  Cambric  Skirts . "  1.75 

3  ••  ••  tucked . “  2.23 

6  Linen  Shirts . “  1.25 

41  N  light  Dresses . “  2.50 

fl  Slips . “  3.00 

2  Day  Dresses . “  5.00 

1  Basket,  furnished . . 

6  Pairs  KnithM  Socks . “  .62^ 

1  Embroidered  Merino  Shawl . . 

•  100.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  p.  by  Express. 
Every  article  Is  maile  In  tbe  best  manner,  and  fmm  the  tswt  iiiatertalH.  Cumplete  directlims  for  Selflra^uremcnt 

tent  by  mal'.  If  desired.  LADIES'  AlfD  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTBIENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 


•1.25 

4.00 

6.00 

5.25 

6.75 

7.50 
15.00 
18.00 
10.00 
10.00 

6.50 

3.75 

6.00 


ii 


805,  807,  899,  A  901  Broadway,  comer  of  ’Twentieth  Street. 

Va>.  8M.  M7.  SM.  •  Ml  antad  SL.  ooraor  of  Chmtto  8L.  Hov 


Took. 


blood  or  slLin.  Sold  by  Grocery  Wine  Merchants,  and 
DruggUU.  W.  FLEMING  ft  CO.,  Importera  and  tele 
Agenu  for  John  GlUon  ft  Co.p  Leith,  81  warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

H.  H£X1>£R80N*S 


FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  contiuning  one  battle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY.  OLD  PALE  .SHERRY, 

FINE  OLD  PORT,  |  OLD  BOURBON. 

Gmuranteeil  pure  and  of  the  vrrv  best  quality. 
Price,  Seven  Dollars. 

Sent  bv  Express  C.  O.  D.,  or  Pnst-Ofllce  order. 

H.  RENDERSON,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Bead  what  is  said  of  it. 

’•  By  testing  it  myself,  ami  by 
having  others  test  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  I  have  verified  the  truth  of 
all  that  was  said  to  me  in  Its 
praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
thing ;  It  Is  tbe  most  remarks- 
1  hie  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
‘  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
ziHs,— the  complexion  by  its 
use  reaching  the  very  peifbc- 
tlon  of  beauty.” 

A.  L.  J0NE.8  A  CO.,299  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Drugglgts. 


(trk  A  MONTH  qaaily  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circnlar  and 
Samples, /ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Bnttlcboro,  Vt. 


[Il 


EVEfiV  HATUtiDAV. 


331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  tor  mIc,  at  WUOI.F8ALE  AND  liETAlL,  at 

LOWUT  PRICKS, 

WALTHAM 


t^ULY  2i,  1H71. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


mn&co.. 

Union  Square,  New  Yorki 

JEWELRY. 

NEW  STYLES  FOB  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co., 

JEWELLEtlS, 


THE  STATUES  OP  VICTORY,  METZ  AND  STRASBOURG, 
AT  BERLIN. 


IT  IS  i;MRIVAl.I.KI>  In  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

?l.t.lTSTKATED  CATALOOEES  sent  free.  AddreMi 

_ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  GROAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ILUMIXATlNOOHever 

made.  WIEE  NOT  EXPLODE  OB  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
UPSET  AND  BROKEN.  MUlions  of  galions  hare  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  (tom  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT.  NEW  YORK. 

. _  Established  1770. 


l,OO^Gifts. 

GRAND  GIFT  CONCERT 

AND  DISTRIBUTION, 

For  the  l>enefit  of  the  FonndlInK  Asylnm  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  cTty  of  New 
York,  and  S'ddiers’  and  Sailors’  Or¬ 
phans’  Home,  Washlngrton,  D.  C., 

to  be  held  in  WASIIISGTOX,  I).  C..  under  and  by  virtne 
of  a  permit  from  tile  Hon.  t'ommii>»iimer  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  iposHtvely)  on  Tlnirsday,  .July  •J7,  IS7I. 

ARer  ibe  Concert,  the  Cornmlseioners  will  award  to  the 
succeasthl  ticket-boldera  1,003  GIFTS,  amounting  to 

$200^000. 

62,000  TICKETS  ONLY  WILL  BE  SOLD 
AT  Sff  EACH. 

nox.  H.  McCri.LOron,  Elkton,  Md.  ;  MAJOR 
(iKO.  T.  C.VSTI.R,  lialtimore,  Md.,  Commissioners. 


References.  — Maj.-(}en.  I>.  Hunter,  r.S.  A.,  Wash- 
inaton,  I).  C. ;  Hon.  Jas.  .S.  Seeley,  I  Itisbiire,  I’a. ;  First 
National  Rank,  Hagerstown,  Md.  ;  Applcman  it  Co., 
Rankers,  llagerstotvn  ;  Cpdegiaff  *  Sons,  Hagerstown  ; 
Hon.  R.  J.  brent,  late  Attornev-Gencral,  Ralthnore  ; 
C.  F.  Abbott,  K>q.,  iJO  P.  O.  Are.,  Italtimore  ;  Jno.  H. 
Fowler,  Fsq.,  R.altimore  j  W.  II.  Myers  A  Bto.,  Exchange 
Place,  R.altimore. 

Deols  of  the  aliove  Real  Estate  certified  to  by  counsel 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee. 

Tickets  and  Circulars  can  b '  had  of 

P.  C.  DEVl.lN,  General  AKent, 
stationer  and  I’rinter,  So.  :il  Xassau  St.,  >ew  York. 
Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular. 

GOOD  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
TICKETS  SENT  “  C.  O.  D.” 

THE  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Prostration,  or  De¬ 

bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  from  whatever  cause 

arising ;  and  fur  all  Rhenmatic 

and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Dniggists,  and  sent  ruK- 

p*iD  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 

Voltaic  Armor  Association, 

149  '1  remont  Street,  Unston,  Mass. 

ra’“Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 

Circdlar. 


To  Americans  Travelling 
in  Europe. 

Circular  I.etters  of  Credit,  available  In  Sterling  or  Fnuics, 
Issued  by 

BOWLES  BROTHERS  A  CO.. 

27  State  St.,  Boston;  19  William  St.,  lf..T.  > 


ANTED  -  AGENTS.  SOner  day)  tt 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHCTTLE  SEwlxC. 
M.VCHISE.  Has  the  under-frtd,  makes  the 
“  loct-slitch  ”  (alike  on  bith  sides),  and  ls/«//|r 
hrepvd.  'I  he  best  and  cheapest  familv  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  malker.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  A -CO.,  Roston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  HI.,  orSt.  Louis,  Mo. 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

Call  attention  to  their  very  extensive  stock  of 

SILVERWARE. 

PRECIOUS  .STONES. 
IHFOBTED,  AND  AMERICAN  WATCHES  OF 
WALTHAM  MANUFACTDEE, 
JEWELRY, 

BRONZES, 

8TATUABT,  QAS  FIXTUBES,  &c. 


RAVSLi 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 
COM  P AS  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

SIAWJM8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  fonns.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  hy  theyrarormonth. 
Has  paid  BlOO  iter  'ay  for  Seven  Ycmra 
In  benefits  to  pollcy-hulders. _ 


‘Family  Favorite 


SEWINO  MACHINES 

are  distinguished  for 

THEIR  GREAT  SIRPLICITY, 

and  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RUN  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  OEDEB, 

ly  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWIR^MACHINE  CO., 

349  WaahlnRtOM  8t.,  Borton. 


nOOUEY’C 

.YEAST, 

^.Powder  - 

TRY  IT,  SOLD  BY  (^K.OCERS. 


BUILDERS 


Cttalognes  of  Architrctnml 
hobksftee.  ‘A.J.  RfCKNELL  A 
_ Co,,  II  Whrrrfi  St..  S^Y. _ 

rriHRRE  IS  NO  HUMAN  A 
i  not  be  relieved  by  VINEGAR 


SEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Rt  ELIZARETII  C.  AGASSIZ  ARD  ALEXANDER  AO.kSSIZ.  •  ■ 

Illnstmted.  New  Edition.  .  m  .  1vol.  Svo.  •.3  00. 

"This  book  will  Biinplva  deficiency  long  felt  hythc  lovers  of  nature,  who  imss.lhelr  siimmep  hv.  the  seaside.  .A 
sluilv  of  It  will  innki^llie  long  Is-ach  ranibli-s  still  more  enjovalile.  and  promote  the  growth  and  heallli  of  the  mind,  as 
the  pure  breath  of  Hie  iH-i-an  does  tliat  of  the  bodv.  The  llliisikalions  are  very  fine,  and  e.asily  understissl.  Thetexi  is 
clearly  and  pleasantly  w  ritten,  ami  not  svelghed  down  with  (erlinidabtics.  The  lovers  <>f  naliiiul  scicucu  arc  under 
grcat  obligatiun  to  the  name  of  Agassiz,  and  this  book  increases  the  debt."  —  Boston  Trareittr. 

%•  Eor  sale  by  all  Uookscllers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  X  CO.,  Rostoii. 


••  CNCLE  SAM'S  FAVORITB  CHiLD." 


Tlio  Elgin  Illustrated  .Vhnanae  tor  1«7I,  or  the  IHustrated 
Article  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Tlmc-Keepcrs,”  hy  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  ftoe  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out.  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  eveiTTwhere. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


WATCHES, 

Every  variety  of  size  and  qnnilty,  in  GULD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

Tlie  experience  and  extensive  Ihrilitles  of 
the 

Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  prodnee  the  larRest  variety 
and  most  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Solid  Gold  and  Solid  Silver. 

We  sell  Waltham  Watches  In  Gold  and  Silver  Ciifts 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  there  is  n»  lunger  an.\  in¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  wbieh 
the  country  has  been  fioisled.  For  full  particulars  and 
prices  send  for  our  illustrated  I’ricc  List,  and  nicnilon 
EVEBT  SATt'BDAY. 

HOWARD  &  ro.. 

No.  863  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  new  **  Boys’  Watch  ’’  is  now  reutly. 

HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 


WCCD’S 


Inal  Dollar  Monthly  In  the* 
world.  A  f  100  Frizv  Story  complete  hi  I'vcry  nninlK  r. 
Fort  V  pages  of  Ollier  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  WimmIV  rocki  t 
Magriiflertpiice  |  and  the  magazine  will  Im-  mailed  to 
anv  addroM  for  $  1.M1.  Magazine  two  years  hiadvanci*  u  iih 
magnifier  for  1 2.  Trang’s  Faster  Morning  ('hromo( worth 
$3)  and  magazine  3  years  for  only  $.1.  splendid  premiunis 
forcluba.  Specimen  copv  free.  Address 

8.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  NewbnrRh,  N.  Y. 


An  Over-Doctored  World. 

All  great  phyaiclana  admit  that  the  world  Is  over-doctored  with  violent  drugs,  in 
cases  of  inulgestlon.  b1Iio«isness, constipation,  wind  colic,  dlarrlm  a.  and  other  easiial 
or  even  chronic  att'ectiona  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  ImiwcIs,  all  that  Is  needed  to 
uttore  the  tegular  action  of  the  disordered  organs  Is  a  dose  or  two  of 

TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

the  most  dellcloua  and  harmless  febrifuge,  laxative,  and  alterative  in  the  whole  range 
of  medicinal  remedies.  It  is  suftkleiil  for  the  stningcNi,  cannot  hnnr  the  wcake&t, 
and  Immediately  relieves  the  nausea  which  onlinary  cathartics  aggravate. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PURITY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELMBOLD’S  CATAWBA  GBAFEJIJICE  PULS, 

AVD 

HELMBOLD’S  ffiGHLY  CONCENTBATED  FLUID  EXTBACT  SABSAPABILLA. 

This  is  the  time  to  nse  good  hlood-renewlng,  pniilVIng,  and  invigomting  medicines.  **  IIelmlM>Id*s  Fluid  F.xtnict 
Sorsaparilla,**  and  **  Ilelmbold*s  Fluid  Kxtmcl  Uraiie-efulcc  rills,”  are  the  best  and  most  reliable. 

One  bottle’of ‘MlelmboW’s  Fluid  Kxtract  Sarsaparilla  ”  equals  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  simp  or  decoction  as 
ma<le  hy  druggists;  and  a  wlrteglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink.^a  dclighilul  and 
healthfiil-beverage.  .  .  •  » 

1  he  **  (Irape-vMitce  1*111  **  Is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Onipe-.Tiilce  and  Flukl  F.xtract  llhubarh.  i  sefiil 
In  aH  diseases  requiring  a  calhartic  remetly,  and  fhr  superior  to  all  other  |Mirgatl\Ts.  such  as  salts,  magnesl.i.  Ac. 
•*  llelmlHildV  <'(Pape-*luice  |*IU  ”  la  not  a  pnUmted  pill,  put  up  ns  those  ordinarily  vendcil,  but  the  n*su!t  <»f  ten 
exporlmeniing  and  great  care  Impreparation.  Safe  flirand  taken  hy  children.  Nonausea;  no  griping  pains;  but  mild, 
and  safe  imopemtinn.  Two  toottlos  of  the  **  Fluid  Kxtmel  of  Sarsaparilla  **  and  one  Initile  of  the  “  (;nipe-.iuiec 
rills’*'  are  M'ortli  tiielr  w  eight  in  gold  to  those  sufh'ring  from  had  hbNid.  piMircomploxurn.  hemlache,  neia  ouMichs,  ''  dke- 
fulm*ssa»  nightj  c<»stiveness. .and  Irregularities;  and  to  those  sunerlng  fn>m  broken  and  ilellealc  eonslltiitloti'*  It  will 
•give*new*  bbssl.  new  vigfir.aaud  new  life.  TIm*  ”  Catawlm  lJrape-l*llls ’*  are  done  up  with  great  can*  and  in  hambimie 
iNdtles.  mid  will  Hur))’*tss  all  tiHise  vendeil  in  winuleii  boxes.  nn<l  cnndesNlv  pn'imred  hv  liiex|H»ilenee»l  men.  eom|>ari!ig 
witli  thtt  l  Yixllshrfind  French  style  of  manufaetiiritig.  All  of  11.  T.  lleliiilx)m*s  prepnnUiuns  are  I’hanmiceiitical,  not  a 
single  one  Is’liig  paleiitcd,  but  ail  oii  their  own  merits. 

Pr«>|mr<Hl  by  H.  T.  IIKLMIU)L1>,  Pnsrtlrnl  ami  Analytical  Uhcmlat,  Cirslal  I'nlnee  I’haniinry. 

Itnuidway,  New  York  ;  I'Hlace  Fhannney.  itilscv  House.  Itnuwtway  ami  Twenty-Ninth  8t.,  New  \ork  ;  lempic 
of  Fhanmiey,  (!ontinentul  Hotel,  rhiladelphi'a  ;  ami  |04  South  Tenth  St.,  rhiladelphiii, 

HELMBOLD'S  EBTBACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  'VgOBLD-WIDE  FAME. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  KVEKY^VHERE. 


I’rintcd  at  the  L'nivcriity  I’rLSt,  Csmbridgc,  by  Welch,  Uigcluw,  &  Co.,  tor  tloinc*  K*  0»good  k  Co. 


ON  THE  LEVEE,  —  LOOKING  TOWAKOS  THE  JACKSON  BAlLliOAD  UEBOT 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  22, 1871. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 


the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  July, 

A  liin.  tS^ginning  of  the  28th  volume. 

The  AtUntic  for  Julj-  !•  now  reatlr,  with  •  brilUant  list 
of  ooRtributor*. 

LONliKELLOW,  BRET  H.\BTE. 

GEORGE  EUOT,  H0WELL.8. 

e.VXE.  HIGGIN.SOX, 

JOHN  H.ir.  B.  H.  DAN  A.  Jb., 

i.  DiEokEST,  CLARK.SCE  KISG. 

JAllES  T.  FIELDS,  and  otbcn. , 

ABTICLES  AA’D  WRITERS. 

THE  POET  OF  SIERRA  FLAT.  By  Bret  H.xrti. 
(The  tlrat  of  a  eeries  of  regular  contributions,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  every  number.) 

THE  BOy  ASD  THE  BROOK.  By  H.  W.  Loeceel- 

LOW. 

AUGART,  A  DRAMATIC  POEM.  ByGEOBCK  Eliot. 
HOW  WE  MET  JOHN'  BROWN.  By  R.H.Dasa,  Jb. 
SPANISH  BILL  FIGHTING.  ByJoiis  Hat. 

THEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By  W.  D.  IIowELLft 
THE  VISION  OF  THE  FAITHFUL.  By  JOHN  G.  Saxe. 
KATE  BE.AUMONT.  By  J.  W.  DeFobest.  (Mr.  De- 
Foreat’s  admirable  and  powerful  atory,  which  will  bo 
continued  through  the  present  year.) 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  TYNDALL.  By  Clab- 
EXCB  KlKC. 

DICKENS’S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA,  wlthmany 
original  letters.  By  Jaues  T.  Fields. 

SAPPHO.  By  TnoMAt  W.  Hicginsox. 

FRO.M  GENER.ATION  TO  GENER.VTIOX.  By  Cab- 
ouse  Chesebbo'. 

CAN  .A  BIRD  REASON  ?  By  Thomas  M.  Bbewee. 
HOW  1  GOT  MY  OVERCO.VT.  By  Geo.  E.  Wa»i.\o.  Jb. 
TB.tNSFIOUBED.  By  W.  C.  WiLEissos. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITER-tRY  NOTICES. 

Teems. —35  cents  a  number:  Sl.bOayear.  Twocoples, 
S;.0U  ;  Five  copies  tlE.OC  ;  Ten  Copies,  $30.00,  and  $3.00 
tor  each  additional  copy. 


llABvtr  Fisk. 


of  most  country  clergymen,  which  consists  illustrations,  allusions,  imafres  to  the  mere 
in  the  substitution  of  the  conscience  of  their  memory  of  the  fresh  inspiration  of  an  elder 
/^Tsr'Tni?  rtTP  vTcrr  A -Nm  TTA'rr'TT  '  1’“*'*®^  *'*®*'‘  own,  in  all  matters  which  '  time,  he  becomes  dry  and  spiritually  (lead. 

^FFICE  OJ)  r  IJsK.  Arti)  ilAlLtl,  ^  relate  to  their ‘‘ duties.”  The  problem  is  to  .  “  Christ /iae.t.' ”  said  Luther,  in  carrying  on 

get  out  of  a  human  being  the  greatest  i  the  greatest  of  reformations.  *’  Christ  lived 
amount  of  work  for  the  least  expenditure  of  '  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,”  is  the  doc- 
money.  The  country  minister  is  tlie  only  triual  principle  of  too  many  conscientious 
person  on  which  this  game  is  successfully  Protestant  ministers.  Their  church  is  not 
tried.  His  duty  is,  of  course,  to  aid  in  all  the  Low,  or  the  High,  or  the  Broad,  but  the 
schemes  for  popular  enlightenment.  Con-  Hard, 

setpicntly,  if  a  course  of  lectures  is  started  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  de¬ 
in  the  village,  he  is  expected  to  write  a  lec-  ,  feet  of  our  country  towns  and  villages  is 
ture  exclusively  for  the  occasion,  and  to  i  in  h.aving  no  “  Meeting  House,”  but  mauy 
receive  no  pay,  while  all  the  money  raised  I  churches.  The  divisions  of  theological 
for  the  course  is  given  to  outside  lectiucrs,  !  oj)inion  produce  a  starving  clergy,  but  few 
who  merely  repeat  a  discourse  which  they  1  eliicient  clcrgywfta.  The  moment  that 
may  have  delivered  a  hundred  times.  So  j  our  rustic  populations  realize  the  fact 
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CO.yTEi'TS. 

JACK  H.VZ.ABD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  By  J.  T. 
Tbowbbiuge. 

Clup.  XVIII.  An  Unwelcome  Interruption.  —  Chap. 
XIX.  TheBattle.  — Chap.  .XX.  Home. 

LAST  LABORS  AND  DEAfH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY 
THE  N.AVIGATOR.  By  JAMES  PabtoS. 

DUMPY  DUCKY  (Poem).  By  Lucr  Labcom. 

OUR  TRAPS.  By  Chables  Walbeb- 
ONE  LITTLE  INDI.AN  BOY.  AND  HOW  HE  BEC.AME 
A  MEDICINE  MAN.  Parti.  By  Helen  C.  Weeks. 
THE  CARRYING  TR.VDE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Seven 
Little  Sisters.” 

A  DAY  IN  EARLY  HAY-TIME  (Poem).  By  C.  E. 


BANKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 

No.  5  Nassau  Stkeet, 

New  York,  June  21, 1871. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  bunobeu  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  disbursed  in  the  month  of  July  for  inter¬ 
est  and  dividends  on  Guvemment,  State.  City,  and  Rail¬ 
road  Bon,  a,  Railroad  and  Bank  Mocks,  Savaigs  Bunk 
Deposits,  Ac. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount  must  siwk  re¬ 
investment  m  safe  and  reliable  securities. 

Preforence  will,  of  course,  bo  given  by  prudent  Investors 
to  those  combining  the  )K'st  assurances  of  absolute  safety 
with  a  liberal  interest  on  their  cost. 

The  amount  of  the  best  class  of  securities  now  ac’allable  | 
in  the  market,  at  prices  which  render  them  desirable  and  ' 
proUtable  for  investment,  is  limited  In  CDcaparlson  with  | 
the  amount  of  capital  which  must  seek  investment  from 
the  approaching  July  disbursemonta,  and  the  most  sub-  i 
stantial  of  these  must  be  rapiiily  absorbed.  ' 

!  The  Fiest  TIobtcacb  Gold  Bonds  or  the  Cmesa-  j 
I  i-EAKE  AND  Ouio  RAILROAD  CoMPANV  ollcr  pccuhar  m- 
ducements  to  Judicious  investors.  I 

I  1.  The  Road  is  under  czpericncod,  conservative,  and  I 
j  honorable  management.  | 

2.  There  Is  ample  security  fcr  the  entire  mortcase.  at- 

'  toady  cxisUng  in  completed  Road,  ExioJisuents,  and  work  | 
done. 

3.  The  regular  and  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  the 
j  security  of  the  principal  are  beyond  question. 

I  4.  It  it  an  old  and  succe.ssfiil  Road,  wilb  !27  miles  now 
I  in  prolltablc  operation,  and  100  miles  luldition.-il  ncaiiy 
completed,  extending  itself  in  response  to  the  demands  ot 
I  commerce,  as  a  GbEat  East  and  West  Trunk  Line 
!  FROM  THE  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  along  its  line. 

{  5.  The  traffic  necessary  to  render  its  extension  proRta- 

blc  does  not  depend  on  a  slow  future  development,  but  an 


it  is  with  all  addresses  on  temperance  and 
other  moral  questions  which  agitate  the 


that  they  cannot  have  the  best  of  pastors 
if  they  loree  their  spiritual  instructor  to 


parish.  The  minister  is  to  do  his  part  lor  j  delve  and  dig  lor  his  jihysical  living,  they 
nothing,  but  all  the  imported  orators  are  |  will  have  better,  more  animating,  aiore 
conscientiously  paid.  \Ye  once  called  ujion  >  learned,  moi’C  vital  sermons.  Taking  all 


one  of  these  victims  ot  the  meanest  forms  of 
swindling,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  a 
parish  which  he  had  laithfully  served  for 
thirty  years,  several  thousand  of  dollars  in 
debt.  His  wife,  a  noble  looking,  elderly 
woman,  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  was  scouring  tlie  floor.  As  her 
husband  was  telling  us  the  long  list  of  his 
wrongs,  she  suddenly  lifted  her  head  from 
the  soap-suds,  and  said,  “  Young  man,  if 
you  ever  get  to  heaven,  and  see  the  glori¬ 
ous  Army  of  the  Martyrs,  you  will  hud  it 
composeti,  to  a  great  extent,  of  country 
clergymen’s  wives  I  ” 

Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  constantly  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  country  minister,  of  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  warmest  and  most  ostenta¬ 
tious  adherents  of  his  creed  to  understand 
it  in  its  whole  scope  and  relations.  “  Father 
Ballou,”  said  an  elderly  Univcrsalist,  who 
had  for  twenty  years  delightedly  attended 


things  into  consideration,  it  is  amazing  that 
so  many  of  the  cardinal  virtues  should  he 
emboiiied  in  the  average  country  minister. 
No  other  trade,  profession,  or  occupation 
can  boast  so  many  dutiful,  self-Bacrilicing, 
cheerful  martyrs.  “  God  bless  them  1  ”  wo 
say,  from  our  inmost  heart. 


A  ■WORD  ABOUT  COMMON  POLITENES.S. 

"IITE  often  hear  the  phrase,  “common 
T  T  politeness,”  but  we  are  by  no  means 
positive  that  uoliteness  is  common.  The 
tendency  which  most  people  have  to  look 
out  carefully  for  number  one  is  destructive 
of  courtesy,  —  a  quality  based  solely  on  un¬ 
selfishness.  To  be  generally  unselfish,  as 
this  world  goes,  is  to  be  like  Hamlet’s  hon¬ 
est  man,  “  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.”  Politeness  —  real  politeness  —  is  a 
thing  of  the  heart ;  it  is  not  merely  manner. 


Giuix.  „  .  .  „  „  \  mormous  and  proUtabie  trade  u  aireadu  Kattwa /or  and  On  his  preaching,  “  in  your  sermon  to-day,  i  it  is  a  genuine  consideration  for  the  feelings 

®mm.  w!*?.  Lawke^k.'  Granma#  Stoiy.  By  j  j  J  got  the  idea  that  you  thought  everybody  ]  of  others,  and  is  not  to  he  acquired.  AVe 

was  to  be  saved,  —  them  Orthodox  fellows  !  do  not  mean  to  say  that  brusque  people  are 


MY  ANT’S  cow.  By  H.  H.  | 

LITTLE  AGNES’S  ADVENTURE.  By  Margabet  I 
Bkenda.  I 

THE  STREAMLET  (Boom).  By  J.  T.  Tbowbbidgk. 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  EVENING  L.VMI’,  — Containing  Vllllkens  and  hU 
Dinah,  an  illustraiud  ballad,  to  be  penonned  bv  children  t 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  arranged  by  G.  B.  Bart¬ 
lett,  ;  Rebuaea,  Ac.  I 

Termn.  — 20  cents  a  number;  $2.00  a  year.  An  extra 
copy  for  five  subscriptions.  The  .Atlantic  5Ionthlt  and 
UiR  Young  Folks,  $5.00;  Oeb  Younu  Folks  and  Ev- 
£ai  Satubdat,  $6.00. 


6.  The  Chebapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  and  trustwoithy 
corporations  in  the  country,  with  a  well- established  credit 
and  possessing  property  and  fiunchlscs  of  great  value. 

7.  The  Loan  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  become  widely 
known,  popular  and  marketable,  while  it  will  be  Imt  a 
slight  tax  upon  the  great  earning  capabiUtiesofthc  Road. 

Price  of  the  bonds,  until  further  notice,  BS,  and  accrued 
interest  from  May  1. 

FISK  A  ILVTCH. 


as  well  as  we  Universalists.  Did  ye  mean  !  necessarily  hard-hearted  or  unsympathetic, 
that?”  “Certainly',”  was  the  reply;  “that’s  j  lor  politcncfS  is  something  of  a  habit  too, 
our  leading  principle.”  “  Well,”  was  the  |  and  may  be  lost  by  infrequent  use.  People 


T'HE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

-I  FOR  JULY.  — The  quarterly  Issue  of  the  A'orth  i  . -KTmwTv  m  -  r  ii.  xTrATsa  xi  ' 

.dmenraa  Rninc  for  July  contains  several  features  ot  '  \\/ ANTED.  Two  copies  of  the  NORTH  ' 
engaging  Inurest.  lu  contents  will  Include.  ”  Minority  TT  AMERICAN  REVIF.Wfor  January;  1870.  JAMES 
Representation.”  by  Edward  Sianwood  ;  ”  The  Mytholo;^  H.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  124  Tremont  Street, 'Boston, 
of  the  Romans,”  by  Professor  W,  F.  .\Ilen  ;  ”  I  he  Genesis 
of  .Species,”  by  Chauncey  Wright  '1  ha  Meaning  of  Re 

enue  Reform,’’  by  David  -A.  Welts :  and  articles  by  E« 

Dr.  fhompson,  Profes-or  Whitney,  and  others. 


Anew  book  of  nonsense.  By 

Edward  Lear.  Comprising  Nonsense  Songs,  Sto¬ 
ries,  Botanv,  and  Alphabets.  Profusely  illustrated  (Tom 
original  grotesque  designs  by  English  artists.  Square 
1^0.  $  2.00. 

Mr.  Edward  Lear,  the  original  nonsense  man,  has  re¬ 
cently  produced  a  new  volume,  which  outdoes  his  former 
efforts,  and  certainly  caps  the  climax  at  deU|htful  ab- 


EVERY  SATURDAYS 


disap[rainted  rejoinder,  “  it  never  struck  me 
so  bclore ;  I  thought  it  was  the  Uuiversalists 
alone  who  were  to  be  saved,  —  them  who 
had  some  faith  in  the  doctrine.” 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  other  vexa¬ 
tions  which  the  country  minister  endures, 
but  it  is  time,  iierhajis,  to  indicate  the  vexa¬ 
tions  which  some  of  his  class  inflict.  There 
are  country  clergymen  to  hear  whom  is  to 
practise  the  Christian  virtues  of  patience 
and  resignation.  The  Lord  seems  to  have 


who  travel  much  are  ajit  to  grow  selfish. 
Contact  with  surly  tellow-iiassengers,  strug¬ 
gles  for  one’s  rights  at  railway  stations  and 
hotels,  and  all  the  ills  that  travelling  flesh 
is  heir  to  gradually  take  the  fine  edge  from 
courtesy,  and  render  one  arrogant  and  ex¬ 
acting.  A  man  changing  cars  at  four  o’clock 
of  a  rainy  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
must  be  only  a  very  little  lower  than  the  an¬ 
gels  not  to  be  as  morose  as  a  bear.  To  request 
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him  to  come  up  smiling,  as  Mr.  Mace  would 
made  them  bores,  and  it  would  appear  as  ;  put  it,  when  he  finds  every  scat  in  the  train 
if  they  deemed  it  impiety  to  violate  his  ;  occupied,  is  to  ask  too  much  of  human  na- 
nianil'est  intention  in  their  creation.  A  '  turc,  though  wc  have  known  instances  of 


THE  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 


mini.ster  of  our  acquaintance  happi  ned,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  severe  and  prolonged  cold,  to  be 
compelled  to  surrender,  for  three  Sundays, 
his  pulpit,  and  to  range  himself  among  the 


,  .  fpHE  nation  owes  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude 

surdity.  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  just  |  I  a..  •a,„  ..rv*  ^  .  r  »  ®  ®  . 

reprinted  this  comical  volume,  which  Is  of  all  books  the  '  vO  118  country  ministers,  not  oni\  !or  .  occupants  Ot  the  pews.  ‘‘How  do  you  Btand 
most  triumphantly  no^nsicai;  a.  the  Pall  Mall  Ga-  saving  and  consoling  individual  soul.s,  but  it  ?  ”  he  asked  of  a  layman.  “  1  never  knew 

for  the  good  work  they  have  done  in  ad-  |  what  your  suffirings  were  before.  It ’s 


this  supernatural  amiability.  Politeness  is 
a  flower  that  flourishes  only  under  certain 
conditions.  We  are  not  ven'  clear  as  to 
what  those  conditions  are.  We  shculd  say, 
off  hand,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  amiable  in 
his  home-circle,  surrounded  by  all  the  gentle 
influences  of  life  ;  but  it  will  occur  to  most 
any  observer  that  politeness,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  not  .'it  all  a  fireside  plant.  What 


marvrlloualy  poetic  pnne  navels  of  Robert  Lytton,  who 
still  clings  to  the  pMudonyme  under  which  bis  first  suc¬ 
cesses  were  achieved,  are  known  to  all  readers.  It  would 
be  scarcely  fiiir  to  call  the  volume  before  us  a  prosaic 
novel  In  verse,  yet  no  other  equal  number  of  words  will 
convey  so  accurate  a  general  idea  of  its  character.  It  it 
on«  of  those  tales  of ‘societr.’of  thecotk<tructi..nof  which 
the  bard’s  father  Is  so  perfect  a  master :  is  sufficiently 


merits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  country  minister, 
as  an  expounder  of  general  ideas,  often 
comes  into  collision  with  certain  eminently 
respectable,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  and  opu- 


zttu  says :  “  The  alphabets  are  fbnnr  tbe  stories  are  fun- 
niiT,  the  botany  ing^^niouelv  comical,  and  tbe  eongs  are 

KS^"cTe“r^8keSh«.“^vhoch!^  '  vancing  the  great  public  interests  of  free-  |  drcadfiil,  —  is  n’t  it?  Asa  philanthropist, 

SSo"k1or.'ln;rc‘’Sro".^ur^^^^^  :  ^ancipation,  morality,  and  cnlight-  |  I  feel  it  my  first  duty,  as  far  as  I  am  con-  . -  - 

enment.  As  a  bodj,  they  are  worthy  of  .  cerned,  to  make  you  submit  to  such  things  !  a  pkasant,  aifable  person  Doobs  is  in  soci- 

- .  -t.-..i.,  t... - I  .  .  .  -C  .  ,  ^  pleasant,  aflable 

would  remark,  if  wo 
privacy  of  his  own 
may  be  courttous  ent^ugh 

creatures  more  miserable  than  they  natu-  ]  to  strangers,  who  have  no  earthly  claim  on 
rally  arel”  !  our  especial  agreeability,  but  are  we  not 

This  was,  of  cour.'c,  the  extravagance  of  ■  prone  to  be  a  little  cavalier  and  thc  ughtless 
a  humorist,  and  humorists  atxiund  among  -  in  out  tn  atmertof  those  v: ho  hold  the  high- 

_  I  pyrfect  a  master:  u  sufficiently  ■  otiii.-u, auu v,|ju-  i  country  clergymen;  but  it  indicate-s  at  the  est  places  in  cur  aflcctions?  The  one  wo- 

i  members  of  his  parish.  Avery  inde-  |  same  time,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  coun-  man  we  love,  and  upon  whom  we  should 
pendent  clerjiyraan  of  our  acquaintance,  |  try  minister  ha-^  not  always  advanced  in  cul-  fhower  all  tho^e  Iritlinj;  attentions  which  the 

ture  as  his  congregation  Iiave  advanced.  A  gentler  sex  —  if  wo  may  call  them  ger.tle 
flood  of  new  facts,  impre.ssions,  and  ideas  i  without  oflTcnce  to  their  intellect — arc  su]>- 
has  lieen  poured  into  the  rural  mind  dur-  jioscd  to  appreciate  so  keenly ,  is  apt  to  be 
ing  the  jiast  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  and  the  one  woman  whose  shawl  we  do  not  fly  to 
with  them  new  moral  and  intellectual  in-  ,  adjust,  the  one  woman  Ifom  whom  we  take 
terests.  As  these  are  commonly  anti-thco-  the  easiest  chair  without  scruple,  the  one  wo- 
logical,  in  the  old  sense  of  theology,  the  man  from  whom  we  expect  all  sorts  c  f  minor 
minister  should  know  well  what  his  parish-  sacrifices,  and  to  whom  we  are  not  over-po- 
ioners  know  imperfectly,  if  be  would  keep  lite.  Tlie  strange  woman  —  we  do  not  mean 
the  lead  of  minds  as  well  as  the  cure  of  j  the  strange  woman  of  the  scriptural  warii- 
.  .  ^  souls.  It  is  pitiful  to  be  both  uninteresting  j  ing  —  is  the  person  who  gets  the  benefit  of 

spokesman  of  his  antagonists,  “  to  the  sal-  and  disinterested,  and  yet  this  he  frequently  !  our  best  behrvicr.  She  is  t'Ur  guest,  we  re- 
ary,_  provided  I  preach  my  own  opinions;  |  is  through  a  persistence  in  treating  great  thet,  if  we  reflect  at  all.  and  we  cannot  do 


howo-vef,  t?Iere  Is  much  true  and  pure  poetic  feeling,  wltli 
t  slight  flavor  of  the  better  side  uf  Byron’s  genius,  and  (t 


who  was  accustomed  to  treat  every  sub- 
the  ^y,  gracefiii,  r^ni^  philosophy  which  chianuitciized  ject  with  a  supreme  indiflerence  to  the  class 
BuiwerLyttoh’s  later  works.” _ |  interests  of  his  leading  parishioners,  and 


n’HE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

J  SIAM  E.SE  COURT.  With  16  flill-pago  illustrations  ; 
and/ur-ti  nitle  of  letter  from  tbe  King  of  Siam.  By  M  BS. 
A.  h.  LEUNOWENa.  New  edition.  1vol.  Svo.  $3.0(1. 

”  One  uf  tbe  handsomest  as  well  as  most  iniemting 
Books  of  tbe  season,  la  Mn.  I«onowen,’s  ‘English  Gov¬ 
erness  at  tbe  Siamese  Court,’  published  by  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  A  Co.  T  bis  book  embodies  tbe  recollections  of  six 
years  in  tbe  royal  palace  at  Bangkok,  in  which  the  most 
Intimate  relations  were  enjoyed  with  the  ruling  family  and 
tbe  high  dignitaries  of  the  naiiun,  and  every  opportunity 
was  given  (or  observation  to  one  so  well  able  to  observe  at 
Mrs.  Leonowens.  1  here  is  no  department  in  which  the 
author  is  not  well  informed,  —  religion,  literature,  social 
customs  ami  personal  character,  ceremonies  and 

obtervaii'  es.  '■>' ng  all  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  in¬ 
structive  an  JUgbly  entertaining.  Indeed,  the  book  reads 
like  a  icttu:  J  .auise  of  its  nov^ty ,  and  is  written  in  tbe 
moat  chsr..’,  i  style.  Ibe  book  is  a  delightful  one  in 
every  respect,  intensely  interesting,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  finely  printed.  It  cannot  thil  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  It  deserves.”  —  UoUon  Pott. 


whose  salary  was  only  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  was  once  visited  by  a  committee, 
whose  business  it  was  to  protest  against 
his  radicalism.  “  How  much  do  you  pay 
me  to  preach  ?  ”  he  curtly  asked.  “  O,” 
exclaimed  the  chairman,  “we  know  the 
sum  is  small,  hut  —  ”  “  T  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  quickly  interrupting  the 


chapter  or  social  nistory.  Her  record  gives  a  rare  insight 
into  tbe  economies,  habitudes,  and  characteristics  of  a 
phase  of  Eastern  life  comparatively  little  known.  It  is 
evidently  a  faithful  report;  and  brought  out  in  beautiful 
style,  with  excellent  illustrations,  choice  paper,  clear 
print,  and  exquisite  binding.  Mrs.  LeonoweiLs  has  reason  I  consent  to  have 
to  congratulate  herself  on  the  delay  which  has  enabled  her 
to  give  her  singular  and  suggestive  experience  to  tbe  pub- 
Bc  under  such  agreeable  auspices.  The  volume  will  be 
found  not  only  instructive  but  highly  interesting,  and  a 
new  and  valuable,  as  well  as  original,  cuntribution  to  the 
literature  of  Oriental  travel.”  — H,  T.  Tuckekman,  in 
BoUon  Trantcript. 


but  if  you  expect  me  to  preach  yours,  you 
must  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  money  I  ” 
The  committee  retired  utterly  beaten.  In 
casting  about  for  a  minister  who  would  be 
more  soothing  and  conservative  on  the 
exciting  questions  of  the  day,  they  only 
found  one,  and  he  was  inexpressibly  stu¬ 
pid.  “We  had  to  choose,”  they  reported 
to  their  constituents,  “between  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  and  a  damned  fool,  and  we  could  n’t 
damned  fool,  —  could 
we  ?  ”  The  pews  were  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
tbe  pulpit. 

Then  there  is  an  exasperating  experience 


subjects  as  though  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  history  his  hearers  had  studied, 
and  as  though  there  were  not  complications 
in  our  modern  life  which  could  not  be  e.x- 
plained  by  precedents  drawn  from  the  patri¬ 
archal  age.  He  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
one  condition  of  spiritual  influence  is  to  be 
thoroughly  alive,  and  that  each  generation 
or  century  demands  preachers  on  a  level 
with  the  needs  of  their  time,  as  the  patri¬ 
archs,  saints,  and  martyrs  he  celebrates 
were  on  a  level  with  theirs.  By  a  faith  in 

East  vitality,  he  becomes  mechanical ;  by  a 
elief  in  old  Truth,  he  becomes  the  apostle 
of  truism ;  by  confining  bis  facts,  thoughts. 


Ic'S  tlian  be  polite.  We  pick  tip  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  fast  enough ;  we  fee  that  the  car¬ 
riage  afghan  is  neatly  tucked  down  on  her 
side ;  we  are  so  full  of  delicate  and  thought¬ 
ful  attentions,  that  the  wile,  looking  on,  is 
vaguely  reminded  of  the  days  wlien  wo 
“came  a-wooing,”  and  the  satirist  on  the 
opposite  curbstone  goes  off  and  writes  one 
of  his  bitter  bright  things  on  the  amenities 
of  the  married  state.  It  is  very  curious,  to 
be  sure,  that  we  fhould  not  keep  our  polite¬ 
ness  for  home  consumption,  if  tliere  is  not 
enough  to  go  round,  in  case  of  a  limited 
supply  of  the,  article,  it  is  the  outsiders  who 
ought  to  sufl'er.  Politeness,  like  charity, 
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should  begin  at  home.  There  is  excellent 
sense  as  well  as  good  rhyme  in  what  the 
poet  says  touching  the  point  in  question :  — 

**  Kmp  your  iinilroiit,  fliniiliar  atylo 

For  HtmiiKera,  but  reapwt  your  friend  ; 

Her  moat,  whom)  matrimonial  amilo 
la  and  naka  honor  without  end. 

'T  is  found,  and  nced.s  it  muat  ao  be, 

That  life  from  bore’s  allej^ance  flags, 

When  I/iTO  forgets  his  majesty 
In  slotli's  unceremonious  rags. 

Ix>Te  should  make  homo  a  stately  Court ; 

There  let  the  world's  rude,  hasty  ways 
lie  fashioned  to  a  loftier  port. 

And  learn  to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze ; 

And  let  the  sweet,  respevtivo  sphere 
Of  personal  worship  there  obtain 
Circumference  for  moving  clear, 

None  treading  on  another's  train. 

This  makes  that  pleasures  do  not  cloy, 

And  dignifies  our  mortal  strife 
With  rahnnees  and  considerate  joy. 

Befitting  our  immortal  life.” 


NOTES. 

The  Glorious  Fourth  passed  off  with  €dat  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  was  also  celebrated  in  England.  The 
idea  of  celebrating  on  British  soil  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  American  Independence  strikes  us  as  a 
ch.t'rming  idea.  It  happened  thus  :  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Knights  Templars  from  Pittsburg,  who  arc 
now  making  a  grand  excursion  through  Europe 
to  the  Holy  Land,  were  courteously  invited  on 
the  Fourth  to  visit  Alton  Towers,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  the  home  of  the  premier  earl  of  England, 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot.  As 
the  pilgrims  approached  the  stately  mansion 
they  were  deliuhted  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
American  flag  floating  proudly  side  by  side  with 
the  banner  of  the  ancient  house  of  Talbot  over 
the  towers  of  Alton.  They  were  first  marshalled 
through  the  noble  vestibule,  filled  with  portraits 
and  trophies  of  the  Talbots  through  live  ceniu- 
ric.s  of  English  history,  into  the  family  chapel. 
In  this  spacious  and  beautiful  chapel,  designed 
for  ralholic  worship  by  the  last  Catholic  carl, 
but  now  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  reriuirc- 
ments  of  the  Protestant  worship,  the  pilgrims 
heard  divine  service  performed  by  the  earl’s 
chajdain,  who  united  the  names  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  prayer  for  the  tir«t  time 
priibably  on  English  sod.  It  is  not  rc|)<)ned 
that  the* noble  carl  gave  the  way-worn  pilgrims 
anything  to  cat  or  drink,  but  it  is  to  he  presumed 
he  did.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the 
American  Templars  who  enjoyed  his  lordship’s 
hospitalities  :  Messrs.  U.  Gardner,  \V.  V.  Tudor, 
J.  ,1.  Mcllyar,  Dr.  Milligan,  Hon  H.  W.  Bar¬ 
ney,  M.  C',  Mc's.-'i,  S.  G.  T.  Morsel  I,, Tames  G. 
Bowen, . I.  C,  \V.  Bailey,  C.  S.  P.  B  wee,  .1,  J. 
Sprenger,  .1.  .T.  Fisher,  D.  A.  Cooke,  T.  J.  Clep- 
per,  Edward  Coates,  J.  C.  Hutchins,  W.  S.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  M.  llilcy,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Joseph  F. 
Gralintn,  Augustus  Haim,  Jacob  Bitter,  O.  God- 
frav,  A.  Godfr.ay,  .Jas.  Dixon,  Homer  Langhlin, 
IViliiam  Peak,  Judge  John  Heath,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  William  11.  Devore,  James  A.  Scholes. 
E.  M  Jenkins,  K.  II.  Taylor,  Thomas  Palmer, 
William  Hasson,  ./.  M.  Cunning,  C.  H.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Henry  f'hiirch,  Dr.  Thos.  L.  Neale,  W. 
A.  Short,  W.  K.  Slack,  William  Hamilton,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Acomb,  II.  1).  Rcymcr,  A.  JI.  Kambo. 
On  this  side  the  water  the  Htiy  was  signalized 
hy  a  pleasing  event,  or,  rather,  hy  the  absence 
of  many  painful  events.  An  unusually  small 
number  or  accidents  occurred.  The  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  patriots  to  shoot  off  their 
legs  and  arms  was  very  strong  this  year,  and, 
according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  very  com¬ 
mendable. 


A  SOMEWHAT  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Joaquin  Miller’s  ‘‘Songs  of  the  Sierras”  has 
not,  we  must  confess,  explained  to  us  the  /itror 
which  he  and  his  poetry  have  creuted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  and  there  amid  a  vast  amount  of 
verbiage,  not  always  rhythndcal  or  grammatical, 
wc  have  found  n  nappy  epithet,  or  a  fresh  crisp 
line,  but  seldom  a  passage  of  any  length  not  dis¬ 
figured  by  some  glaring  blemi-h.  We  should 
say  that  Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  strong  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament,  without  culture  or  taste.  Yet 
Mr.  William  M.  Kossetti,  in  the  last  number  of 
The  /I enrfemy,  pronounces  him  “an  excellent  and 
fascinating )  Oit,  qualified,  by  these  his  first  wo'  ks, 
to  take  rank  among  the  distinquished  poets  of  the 
time,  and  to  erect  them  as  peers.”  The  Satur- 
dity  Beview,  The  Spectator,  and  the  rest  of  the 
leading  critical  authorities  have  one  voice  in  his 
raise.  Whether  or  not  America  will  indorse 
er  new  poet  is  a  question  that  will  be  answered 
soon,  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  having  in  prep¬ 
aration  an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of 
Mr.  Miller’s  poems. 


Ahono  the  nnmerons  houses  bnmed  or  de¬ 
molished  by  the  cannon  (says  the  Journal  des 
iMbatt)  that  of  Rossini  must  be  mentioned.  It 
is  situated,  as  is  well  known,  near  the  Gate  of 
Passy,  at  the  end  of  the  Rnnelagh.  During  the 
siege  it  was  occupied  by  a  post  of  franc-tircurs, 
who  made  a  point  of  honor  of  keeping  it  in  good 
condition.  It  is  now  completely  ruined,  more 
than  fifty  shells  having  struck  it ;  the  ceilings 
have  fallen  in,  and  the  room  in  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  maestro  died  is  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Madame  Rossini  intends  making  repairs  im¬ 
mediately.  Theophile  Gautier  also  lived  in  the 
bombarded  quarter.  His  house  at  Neuilly,  near 
the  Seine,  is  broken  into  in  several  places ;  his 
fine  collection  of  pictures  and  his  library  are 
safe.  The  touching  account  will  be  remem¬ 


bered  which  he  published  during  the  siege  under 
this  title,  “  The  Deserted  House.”  It  gave  the 
impressionsof  the  poet  on  revisiting  his  dwelling 
after  several  months’  absence.  He  then  found 
it  untouched.  The  civil  war  has  licen  more 
cruel,  and  the  peaceful  retreat  is  now  ploughed 
up  by  projectiles.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavaunes  had 
built  u  studio  in  the  park  of  Neuilly.  It  was 
barely  finished.  All  is  destroyed,  —  house, 
paintings,  studies.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
conscientious  and  sympathetic  artist. 

We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges  some  useful 
suggestions  about  the  preservation  of  ice,  a 
matter  worth  considering  just  now  when  both 
the  thermometer  and  the  price  of  ice  range  rath¬ 
er  high.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  refrigerator 
or  ice-box  will  prevent  or  even  retard  the  melting 
of  the  ice  which  does  not  combine  the  following 
conditions :  First,  it  must  have  double  sides, 
bottom  and  lid,  with  the  space  between  the  two 
casings  filled  with  some  non-conducting  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  being  closely  packed,  in  order 
to  prevent  tk.3  action  of  the  external  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  and,  second,  the  inner  lid  or  cover  should 
1)8  pra''tically  if  not  hermetically  air-tight,  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  result.  If  external  air 
enters  it  will  bring  its  own  temperature  with  it. 
There  should  also  be  a  dr.ainagc-pipc  at  the 
bottom,  to  carry  off,  irstantancously,  every  drop 
of  water  formed  hy  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and 
this  pipe  should  cither  be  fitted  with  a  “  trap  ” 
or  curved  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  preient  air 
from  coming  in  where  the  water  goes  out.  It  is 
even  more  indi.-pensabic  to  carry  off  every  drop 
of  water  than  it  is  to  exclude  the  air,  —  a  view 
not  generally  entertained  by  consumers  of  the 
article,  but  which,  according  to  experiments 
made,  seems  to  be  fully  demonstratetl.  Thus, 
on  exposing  a  piece  of  ice  weighing,  say,  twen¬ 
ty-live  pounds  to  the  air  at  a  tempet  ature  of 
seventy-live  degrees,  but  so  placed  that  it  is 
perfectly  drained,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
scarcely  disappeareii  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Wrap  the  same  piece  of  ice  in  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  blanket  or  flannel,  and  place  it 
in  a  small  tub  exposed  to  titc  same  temperature, 
and,  a.s  the  water  filters  through  the  blanket, 
the  ice  will  stand  in  its  own  water,  and  will  l)e 
all  dissolved  in  live  or  six  hours.  Wrap  the 
same  piece  of  ice  carefully  in  a  blanket,  and 
place  it  on  a  grating,  or  on  four  crosscii  sticks, 
so  that  no  water  can  aceuinulate  underneath, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  even  four  days  it  will 
not  have  entirely  melted. 

The  Xew  York  World  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  drinkers  of  soda-water.  At  the  first  glance, 
what  would  seem  more  harmless  than  a  glass  of 
soda  water?  What  a  pleasant  sound  “  I'ine- 
apjtlo  Syrup”  has,  how  smoothly  the  words 
“  .Strawterry  ”  “  Vanilla  ”  and  “  Wild  Cherry  ” 
fall  from  the  lips  !  But  tlnse  delicious  flavors 
are  delusions  and  snares,  if  we  may  believe  The 
World.  It  is  a  matier  of  some  importance  that 
wc  should  know  what  we  are  drinking.  If  there 
are  syrups  flavored  chemically  and  syrups  pro¬ 
duced  from  fruits,  we  would  like  to  liave  the 
privilege  of  choo-iing  between  the  two  brands. 
This  is  what  The  World  says  :  “  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly 
cheap  labor  of  nature’s  vegetable  artisans,  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  has  devised  proces.ses  for  manu¬ 
facturing  the  aromas  of  various  fruits  at  far  less 
cost  than  the  fruits  can  do  it  for  themselves ; 
and,  like  most  scientific  discoveries,  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  tlie  affair  is  its  simplicity 
when  you  come  to  understand  it.  Thus,  if  you 
wish  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  the  strawberry  in  a 
perfection  which  Jersey  never  dreamed  of,  all 
yon  have  to  do  is  to  combine  the  acetate,  for- 
miatc,  and  butyrate  of  ethyl ;  the  salicylate  of 
methyl :  the  acetate  and  butyrate  of  amyl ;  a 
little  nitric  ether  and  glycerine;  and  a  good 
deal  of  alcohol.  If  you  prefer  raspltcrry,  to 
these  ingredients  you  add  a  modicum  of  alde¬ 
hyde,  a  suspicion  of  benzoate  and  cnauthylatc 
of  ethyl,  a  sprinkling  of  sehacic  ether,  and  a 
few  grains  of  tartaric  and  sehacic  acids,  and 
there  you  are  —  as  Sam  Weller  remarked  in 
reference  to  kitten-pies,  *  it ’s  the  seasonin’  as 
does  it.’  Pineapple  essence  is  even  more 
readily  made,  consisting  only  of  one  p-irt  each 
of  chloroform  and  aldehyde,  five  parts  of  buty¬ 
rate  of  ethyle,  ten  of  butyrate  of  amyl,  three  of 
glycerine,  and  one  hundred  of  alcohol.”  Syrups 
made  from  the  best  fruits  arc  good  enough  for 
us,  but  then  we  are  very  simple  in  our  tastes. 

We  learn  from  the  report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  that  the  Association  printed  la<t 
year  1,031,800  volumes  in  addition  to  164,997 
copies  published  and  circulated  abroad.  Its 
receipts  from  sales  were  over  $  400,000  ;  from 
churches  and  individuals,  $  '260,000  ;  total  cash 
income,  S  729,464.70.  The  benevolent  work  of 
the  Society  included  direct  grants  of  books  for 
circulation  at  home  and  abroad  worth  48,701,  in 
addition  to  requisitions  amounting  to  S  12,275 
made  by  members  and  directors.  The  total  expen¬ 
ditures  last  year  for  voluntary  grants  of  hooks 
were  $  234,352.28,  of  which  more  than  $  60,000 
was  appropriated  for  foreign  work. 


The  German  military  authorities  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  replacing  the  famous  needle- 
gun  by  a  more  perfect  kind  of  arm,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  the  Chas- 
sepot  rifle.  This  docs  not  seem  to  indorse  the 
statements  which  we  heard  so  frequently,  during 
the  war,  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  ziindnadel 
over  the  weapon  used  by  the  French  army.  There 
arc  some  600,000  Chasscp<)ts  in  German  hands, 
and  now  it  is  gcncr^ly  allowed  to  he  the  better 


gun  of  the  two,  not  only  on  account  of  its  lighter 
weight,  but  even  more  in  consideration  of  its 
wider  range  and  smaller  bore,  the  latter  enabling 
the  men  to  carry  a  far  greater  number  of  cart¬ 
ridges  about  with  them.  The  Bavarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  finding  the  Ghassepot  to  have  the  same  cali¬ 
bre  ns  its  own  Werder  rifle,  and  having,  more¬ 
over,  a  smaller  number  of  men  to  arm  and  a 
proportionately  larger  number  of  Cha8se|)6ts  — 
viz.,  65,000  —  to  distribute,  has  resolved  to  adapt 
the  French  rifles  for  the  use  of  its  army.  Prussia 
possesses  some  .536,2.50  Chassepots,  wh'ch  though 
not  sufficient  for  the  whole  army,  line  and  land- 
wehr,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  arming  the 
troops  ;  that  is  the  chi>rf  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Chassepot  versus  the  Werder  or  Martini-  Henry. 
The  military  authorities  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  two  different  firearms  in  the  army,  even 
though  one  were  restricted  entirely  to  the  land- 
wehr,  and  they  therefore  insist  that  whatever 
the  new  arm  may  be,  it  shall  be  served  out  to 
the  whole  army. 

In  reply  to  a  question  lately  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ns  to  who  were  the  parties  now 
in  receipt  of  Ji400  a  year  pension  granted  in 
1790  to  the  heirs  of  William  Penn,  and  whether 
it  was  not  desirable  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
pension  or  withdraw  it  altogether,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  remarked :  “  In  reply  to 
the  first  question,  I  have  to  state  that  the  person 
at  present  in  receipt  of  the  pension  is  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Stewart,  the  representative  of  William 
Penn.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which 
that  pension  was  granted,  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  no  Englishman  can  think  of  without 
regret.  The  family  of  William  Penn  were  the 
possessors  of  property  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  at 
£  500,000.  That  property  was  lost  to  the  family 
[the  Penn,  in  this  instance,  not  being  mightier 
than  the  Sword]  entirely  in  consequence  of  their 
adhering  to  the  mother  country  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  country  and  her  colony.  In 
1700  Mr.  Pitt  proposed,  as  a  very  inadequate 
compensation,  as  he  thought,  for  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  family  which  had  rendered  great 
public  service  in  the  plantation  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  a  pension  of  £  4,(i00  shouhl  be  granted  to 
them.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  sense  of  the 
House  rather  was  in  favor  of  £  5,000  than 
£4,000;  but  ultimately  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  without  any  dissentient 
voice,  that  the  amount  should  be  £4,000.  It 
was  declared  that  the  pension  should  be  placed 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  real  property,  and  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  any  settlement  as  real  property 
would  be.  The  pension  was  removed  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  and  placed  on  the  Estimates, 
but  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  under  the 
circumstances,  and  after  an  enjoyment  of  eighty 
years,  it  would  not  be  cotisi.stent  with  piihli'c 
creilit  to  alter  it.  The  second  question  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  whether  it  is  not  desira- 
l)le  and  possifilc  to  arrange  some  limit  to  the 
duration  of  this  pension.  Certainly  I  think  it 
is  not  po-sihlc  or  desirable  to  limit  the  grant 
that  Parliament  made ;  but  in  several  cases  we 
have  purchased  up  such  pensions,  —  the  pension, 
for  in.-tance,  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  —  and  I  do 
think  such  a  proceeding  would  be  both  wise  and 
prudent.”  This  is  certainly  handsome,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of 
governments. 

The  Figaro  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  in  France.  A  lady,  it  says, 
residing  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  et 
Marne,  had  a  Prussian  quartered  upon  her  from 
the  commencement  of  the  invasion.  F’oriunately 
he  told  her,  on  taking  possession  of  his  apart¬ 
ments,  that  he  was  deaf,  so  that  the  lady  did 
not  hesitate  to  talk  before  him  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  and  she  even  played  on  her  piano  after 
the  Prussian  had  gone  to  sleep,  although  he 
occupied  the  next  room.  At  last  the  soldier  in¬ 
formed  his  hostess  that  he  had  been  ordered 
elsewhere.  “  Madame,”  he  said,  “  I  wi>h  you 
good  day.”  “  And  I,”  said  the  lady,  smiling 
with  exquisite  grace,  “  I  wish  you  may  break 
your  neck  on  the  stairs,  you  assassin  !  ”  “  O 
madamc,”  interrupted  the  Prussian,  “  excuse 
me,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing  only  by  the  order  of  the  General !  ” 

Some  one  has  been  estimating  the  aggregated 
tonnage  of  the  yachts  owned  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  fixed  upon  30,000  tons,  more  or  less,  as 
the  figure.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  ornamental  marine  is  set  at  $3,000,000, 
reckoning  its  original  cost.  Not  built  for  dura¬ 
bility,  yachts  very  soon  depreciate  in  value.  The 
cost  of  yachting  —  including  expenses  of  sailing, 
the  table,  and  ordinary  incidentals  —  is  very 
heavy,  of  course  varying,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel.  The  amount  per  annum  of 
$  4,000  for  a  schooner,  and  $  2,500  for  a  sloop 
is  not  regarded  as  too  high.  A  portion  of  this 
goes  for  keeping  the  vessel  during  the  eight 
months  when  it  is  not  required  by  the  owner. 
At  least  2,500  men  are  employed  on  the  yachts, 
daring  the  four  warm  months  of  summer,  at  an 
outlay  of  S  700,000,  the  total  running  exp-mse 
being,  at  least,  $  1,500,000. 


As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  It  is  now  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  —  lawyers  are  conserva¬ 
tives  who  block  the  wheels  of  progression ! 
Here  was  Boston  dreaming  dreams  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  order  that  would  result  from  Squire  Howe’s 
administration  of  jnstice ;  when,  presto !  change ! 
and  the  legal  gentlemen  step  to  the  front  and 
confound  us  with  the  bland  announcement  that 


there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  person  as 
Mistress  Justice  Howe.  Thus  hope  is  blasted 
and  expectation  baffled !  Governor  Clafiin 
Hid  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Miss  Stevens  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
but  the  Executive  Council  feared  it  couldn’t 
be  done,  the  Attorney-General  thought  it 
couldn’t  be  done,  and  the  juHges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  knew  it  couldn’t  be  done.  If 
a  great  question  is  to  be  settled  it  is  always 
best  to  have  it  well  settled.  And  this  as  to  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  hold  a  judicial  office  in 
Massachusetts  has  now  been  so  settled  that  it 
cannot  well  come  up  again  till  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  has  been  changed.  We  all  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  Mrs. 
Howe’s  expositions  of  jnstice  in  an  nnofficial 
capacity.  _  Since  it  appears  that  women  can  hold 
no  judicial  position  in  this  Commonwealth, 
would  it  not  smooth  matters  for  the  Governor 
to  appoint  cither  of  these  ladies  Harbor  Com- 
missiuoer  ? 


A  facetious  contemporary  calls  Long 
Branch  the  brevet  Capital  and  Sal>«eat  of  the 
Ghivemment. 


PERSONALS. 


—  General  Hooker  is  in  Michigan,  greatly 
improved  in  health. 

—  Mr.  Seward,  the  peripatetic  cx-Seefetary, 
is  insured  $  100,000  on  his  life. 

—  For  thirty -one  years  William  S.  Stoddard 
has  been  a  watchman  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
House. 

—  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  been  made  Professor 
of  Italian  Literature  at  Cornell.  It  is  a  non¬ 
resident  Professorship. 

—  Nicholas  Halpine,  son  of  the  late  “  Miles 
O  Reilly,”  has  been  admitted  into  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

—  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  been 
engaged  hy  the  AVre  York  Tribune  as  its  perma¬ 
nent  Boston  representative. 

—  William  Shakespeare  died  of  apoplexy  in 
Medina,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  while  sailing  on  a 
lake  with  a  party  of  ladies. 

—  A  new  novel  by  Herr  Friedrich  Spielhagen, 
entitled  “  Allezeit  voran,’  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  feiiilleton  of  the  Vienna  Press. 

—  King  George  has  addressed  an  autograph 
letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tnckerman,  United 
States  Minister  at  Athens,  for  his  recent  phil¬ 
hellenic  report  on  Greek  Brigandage. 

—  Generals  Grant,  Butler,  Burnside,  and 
Sheridan  arc  to  be  present  on  the  1 0th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  at  the  dedication  of  a  site  for  the  Standish 
monument,  on  Duxbury’s  Hill,  Mass. 

—  Lord  Bute,  already  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  world,  is  shortly  to  marry  Miss  Fox  —  a 
niece  of  Lady  Holland  —  a  Catholic  lady  of  rare 
beauty  and  accomplishmeni-,  and  of  wealth  that 
is  described  as  princely. 

—  Wieniawski  has  accepted  a  two  years’  en¬ 
gagement  )n>m  Herr  Ullman,  the  first  year  to  be 
passed  in  Europe,  at  a  salary  of  5,noO  francs 
per  month,  and  the  second  year  in  America,  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  francs  per  month. 

Hon.  Timothy  M.  Allen,  of  Hartford,  has 
given  the  Young  Men’s  Institute,  of  that  city, 
S  40,000  to  aid  in  establishing  a  free  library  and 
art  gallery.  He  a'so  offers  the  use  of  a  story  in 
a  building  owned  by  him  as  a  place  for  them. 

—  Lieutenant  Hugh  JIcKee,  who  was  killed 
in  the  fight  with  the  Coreans,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  son  of  Colonel  W.  R. 
McKee,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  V.^ta. 
Young  McKee  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1865. 

—  Chief  Justice  Chase  has  informed  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper  reporter  that  he  shall  vote  for 
no  one  for  Governor  of  Uhio,  reminding  one  of 
the  old  song  — 

“  I  care  for  nobodj,  ocs  not  I, 

Sluce  nobody  cares  (or  me.’’ 

—  The  first  probability  of  hearing  Mr.  Sims- 
Reeves,  the  famed  English  tenor  in  this  country 
is  now  offered.  A  proposal  has  been  made  by 
which  he  is  to  receive  $  100,000  in  gold  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  concerts.  Very  dear  for  a 
whistle. 

—  General  McClellan  declined  a  military  ser¬ 
enade  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  other  evening, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  he  has  withdrawn  from 
military  life,  honors  of  that  kind  are  nnsuited 
to  his  position  as  a  private  gentleman.  Very 
sensible. 

—  An  effort  is  making  in  Philadelphia  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Martha 
Washington,  in  Chestnut  Street,  beside  that  of 
George.  The  amount  to  be  expended  for  the 
purpose,  $  2O,0CM),  is  to  be  raised  by  S 1  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

—  Brigham  Young  laid  out  ,Mr.  Seward’s 
garden  at  Auburn,  New  York,  and  built  his 
house  for  him,  many  years  ago,  —  facts  which 
the  sage  of  Auburn  had  quite  forgotten  until 
reminded  of  them  by  the  great  Mormon  daring 
his  visit  to  Salt  Lake. 

—  From  the  tradition  of  his  office,  Jnstice 
Chase  is  prophesied  a  long  career.  Two  Chief 
Justices,  Marshall  and  Taney,  held  the  office 
sixty-five  years,  from  1800  to  1865,  during  the 
term  of  seventeen  Presidents,  and,  according  to 
this,  the  horoscope  of  Judge  Chase  contains  at 
least  eight  more  Presidents  for  him  to  outlive. 
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III.  OX  THE  LEVEE.  ! 

The  levee  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
sights  of  New  Orleans.  There  the 
topographical  eye  can  trace  the  inconstant 
crescent  in  the  mighty  river,  from  which  the 
city  gets  its  pet  name,  and  there  the  lover  of 
grotesque  human  nature  may  find  much  to 
rejoice  his  heart.  You  may  see  crevasses 
and  inundations  in  and  around  New  Or¬ 
leans,  but  you  will  never  see  anybody  in  a 
hurry  except  on  the  levee.  The  unloading 
of  a  steamboat  has  a  show  of  business  about 
it.  The  negroes  who  do  the  work  are 
generally  of  the  very  largest  and  strongest 
specimens  of  their  race.  As  culture  and 
great  physical  power  are  not  apt  to  go 
together,  these  swart  giants  cannot  read, 
and  the  goods  consigned  to  one  house  are 
kept  from  the  goods  consigned  to  some 
other  house,  in  this  way :  flags  with  all 
sorts  of  distinctive  devices  are  put  upon  the 
wharf,  and  a  “  boss  ”  negro  who  can  read 
stands  on  the  levee  with  a  small  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  observes  the  lettering  on  the 
barrel  or  box  that  passes  him  and  striking 
it  as  it  passes,  calls  out  “  Black  ball  ”  or 
“  Yellow  cross,”  or  whatever  flag  for  the 
time  represents  the  goods  of  a  certain 
owner  or  consignee.  When  a  great  many 
of  these  steamers  are  unloading  at  once,  the 
scene  is  very  exciting,  and  the  loungers  — 
of  whom  there  are  always  a  great  many'  on 
the  levee — have  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Tortuous  avenues  are  left  through  the  in¬ 
terminable  piles  of  cotton  and  sugar  hogs¬ 
heads  by  which  one  may  always  find  his 
way  back  to  the  city. 

Under  very  shabby  and  ineffective  awn¬ 
ings  old  crones  of  purest  African  blood  deal 
in  exceeding  greasy  viands.  The  principal 
articles  for  s^e  at  these  places  aire  pork. 


potatoes,  and  a  mulatto-hued  loaf  which  is 
a  very  Janus  of  its  kind,  with  one  face  look¬ 
ing  toward  bread  and  other  toward  plum- 
cake.  On  a  warm  day  it  makes  the  sun 
seem  hotter,  and  disturbs  one’s  ideas  of  “  the 
nobility  of  labor,”  to  see  these  hearty  fel¬ 
lows  eating  the  intellect  out  of  the  head  of  a 
smoked  hog,  and  going  to  sleep  sweetly  on 
their  stomachs  and  a  cotton-bale. 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  levee 
our  pictures  will  give  a  better  notion  than 
could  be  conveyed  in  any  other  way.  The 
steamboat  landing  may  be  said  to  centre  at 
the  foot  of  Canal  Street  and  extend  a  mile 
or  more  from  there  both  up  and  down  the 
river.  The  ocean  ships  have  their  whan’es 
both  above  and  below  the  landing  for  the 
river  craft.  Goods,  as  you  will  see  in  our 
pictures,  are  landed  on  the  open  levee  or 
wharves,  where  they  lie  some  time  before 
they  are  put  under  the  sheds ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  practice,  it  is  said,  some  of 
the  most  scientific  thieving  of  which  the 
country  can  boa«t  is  done  here  in  seasons  of 
low  water.  Then  the  thieves  go  under  the 
goods  in  boats,  bore  up  into  the  case,  sack, 
or  hogshead,  and  row  away  with  its  con¬ 
tents. 

The  levee  furnishes,  as  I  have  intimated, 
all  sorts  of  odd  scenes  and  characters. 
Very  queer  people  of  all  races  and  nation¬ 
alities  are  continually  strolling  about,  or 
sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  cotton-bales,  or 
leaning  on  the  spiles,  or  moving  here  and 
there  in  little  boats  on  the  river,  fishing  for 
cat-fish  or,  as  in  our  picture,  returning  from 
the  French  market.  Of  the  watermen  the 
most  picturesque,  probably,  are  the  Sicilian 


fruit  and  shell  dealers.  The  fruit  business 
of  New  Orleans  is  almost  entirely  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  hands  of  Sicilians,  and  the 
result  is  that  fruit,  though  remarkably 
plentiful  here,  is  generally  dearer  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  said  that  it  is  as  much  as 
one’s  life  is  worth  to  attempt  a  reduction  of 
the  established  prices.  It  is  said  too,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  many  of  these  Sicilians 


were  galley-slaves  at  home.  AH  day  long 
the  huckster  boats,  some  with  fruits  and  ; 
others  with  all  manner  of  beautiful  shells 
and  corals,  haunt  the  river  craft  for  bar¬ 
gains.  At  one  of  their  rendezvous  they 
make  a  veiy  pretty  picture,  as  I  hope  the 
reader  will  see  in  our  engraving.  After  | 
the  large  regular  packets  have  gone,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  they  pack  up  their  wares  and 

Eull  silently  away,  across  the  river  to  their 
omes  in  Algiers.  j 

Algiers  is  a  queer  old  place  and  a  fit  resi-  | 
dence  for  these  taciturn  people.  To  many  ' 
who  live  there  it  must  seem  far  away  frem 
New  Orleans,  to  judge  from  their  un-  ' 
sophisticated,  provincial  air,  when  they 
come  over.  We  furnish  you  a  picture  of 
a  couple  who  sailed  across  on  the  ferry-boat  i 
for  a  bridal  tour.  No  one,  they  imagimd, 
could  suspect  anything  of  their  blissful  , 
doings,  they  were  so  profoundly  sheepish  , 
and  anti-marital  in  their  ways.  : 

'The  levee  is  the  scene  cf  the  wccK-day  | 
carnival  of  the  peripatetic  photographer 
whom  we  met  Sunday  morning  at  the  French 
market.  In  the  engraving  you  will  see  him 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  his  boy  just 
pausing  after  having  drummed  up  two  white 
customers  and  an  innumerable  caravan  of  i 
negro  spectators.  Nothing  but  the  coming  | 
in  or  going  out  of  a  steamer  will  call  this 
crowd  away.  If  the  arriving  steamer  hap-  ! 
pens  to  be  loaded  up  to  the  eyes  with  cotton,  ; 
or  if  she  is  one  of  tLe  flash,  regular  packets  j 
in  which  every  lounger  on  the  levee  has  an 
individual  pride  and  delight,  the  boy  will  I 
beat  his  drum  in  vain,  and  the  artist  will  | 
j  put  his  studio  into  his  wheelbarrow  and  , 
j  trundle  it  away,  or  he  will  sit  quietly  and 
I  smoke  till  the  excitement  is  over.  The  | 
j  boat-load  of  cotton  from  which  our  sketch  , 
I  was  taken  was  made  up  of  nineteen  hun-  | 
i  dred  and  forty-six  bales,  and  came  down,  i 
j  I  believe,  from  the  Red  River  country.  I 
I  The  going  out  of  one  of  the  gn-at  pack-  I 
I  ets,  such  as  the  Katie  or  the  Robert  E.  ' 
I  Lee,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  day  on 


flic  hvee.  The  bo.nts  are  real  palaces.  At 
fne  o’clock  the  hell  is  rung,  and,  with  the 
strange  freaks  whieh  all'ection  almost  al¬ 
ways  takes  at  a  parting  scene  the  world 
over,  a  husband  will  lead  his  wife  out  on 
deck  and  <  mhrace  her  before  the  multitude 
on  shore,  or  a  lady  will  rush  out  after  a 
husband  or  a  brother  or  a  female  relation 
or  frit  nd  for  the  last  kiss,  when  it  might 
hare  been  had  in  her  state-room  or  at  least 
in  the  cabin.  There  will  be  ahurrjing  to 
and  fro  on  the  comparion-ways,  and  on  the 
upper  and  lower  decks ;  the  bell  will  ring 
again,  and,  although  the  lines  are  not  yet 
cast  off',  affectionate  handkerchiefs  will  com¬ 
mence  waving  from  the  boat  to  responsive 
handkerdiiefs  on  shore.  Then  the  bell  will 
give  its  final  peal ;  there  will  be  a  mad  rush 
of  negroes  to  the  bow  on  the  lower  deck ; 
the  gang-plank  will  be  hauled  in  and  the 
lines  cast  off.  A  black  corypheus  will  climb 
to  the  cross-tree  of  the  forward  flagstaff, 
and,  seating  himself  astride  of  it,  will  begin 
the  solo  of  some  wild,  unintelligible  song. 
At  the  close  ot  every  stanza  he  strikes  the 
flagstaff' with  a  stick,  and  fifty  voices  launch 
forth  in  the  chorus ;  the  engine  backs,  and 
the  magnificent  boat  goes  slowly  out  into 
the  river,  the  current  carries  her  down  out 
of  sight  behind  the  neighboring  craft  be¬ 
fore  she  gets  her  head  turned  up  stream, 
the  wild  chorus  from  the  negro  throats 
rising  higher  and  higher.  Soon  she  comes 
in  sight  again,  and  passes  the  waving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  straining  eyes  on  shore.  A 
cannon  booms  from  her  bow,  and  the  loud 
chorus  of  the  negroes  breaks  forth  again, 
and  is  heard  long  after  the  swift  boat  has 
glided  out  of  view. 

AVe  have  already  reached  the  limits  as¬ 
signed  to  these  articles  on  New  Orleans, 
without  e.\hausting  the  material  we  have 
gathered.  At  some  future  time  we  may  re¬ 
cur  to  the  subject  in  these  columns.  The 
weather  cf  late  has  not  been  favorable  to 
exertion  of  any  kind,  and  at  this  writing  the 
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tain,  some  discolored  corals,  and  a  croquette 
of  food  composed  mostly  of  hard-boiled 
ej:2S.  The  poor  bird  never  sings  and  we 
never  saw  him  eat.  All  day  long  he  sits 
seemingly  in  mute  protest  against  this  melo¬ 
dramatic  departure  from  nature  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  all  mocking-birds.  Tlie  Madame 
in  spite  of  herself  is  as  thoroughly  French 
as  her  breakfast  hour  or  her  taste  in  orni¬ 
thology,  and  is  incap.ible  of  any  branch  of 
Saxon  speech.  The  other  day  when  we 
went  to  pay  our  bills  and  thank  her  for  her 
uniform  kindness,  she  in  some  way  betrayed 
the  fact,  that  she  took  us  for  Prussians.  W  e 
informed  her  mildly  that  we  professed  tobe 
Americans.  “  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Well,  well,  after  all  there  are 
some  good  Americans.  (Test  possible.  Yes, 
it  is  possible  that  one  ran  be  an  American 
and  still  be  very  respectable,  a  very  good 
person.’’  The  drollest  thing  about  this 


glaring  sun  has  swept  the  streets  of  almost 
every  si''n  of  life,  —  except  the  procession 
which,  with  banners  waving  and  band  play¬ 
ing,  is  just  this  moment  passing  before  my 
window ;  but  since  processions  are  as  nat¬ 
ural  to  this  latitude  as  the  sun,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  inspiring  in  the  sight.  No  one  in¬ 
deed  seems  to  have  the  spirit  to  inquire 
what  all  the  display  is  about. 

We  have  had  our  lodgings  here  in  the 
house  of  a  shopkeeper  who  is  ab.=ent  in 
France.  In  the  back  yard,  where  the 
Madame  and  her  dependants  breakfast  every 
morning  at  eleven,  is  a  distressed  parrot, 
that  calls  ineffectively  for  his  breakfast  at 
the  same  time.  A  mocking-bird  has  his 
quarters  just  back  of  the  parrot’s  perch,  in 
an  old  meat  safe,  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  i)orcelain  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
a  lot  of  soiled  shells,  some  artificial  flowers 
springing  about  the  edges  of  a  drv  foun- 
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speaks  well  ol'  the  State  legislature,  acreat 
number  of  whose  members  are  ignorant  Ireed- 
men.  If  reports  are  true,  there  never  was 
a  more  corrupt  and  abandoned  set  of  men  as¬ 
sembled  as  a  deliberative  body.  Legislation 
has  become  so  prohtable  —  to  the  legislator 
—  that  the  field-hands  up  in  the  country  are 
ver}’  anxious  to  go  into  ‘dat  business.” 
“  Dem  legislatums,”  said  an  old  fellow  up 
in  one  of  the  back  parishes,  “  dem  legisla¬ 
tums,  dey  goes  down  to  Orleans  with  field 
suits  on,  and  dey  comes  back  with  black 
store-clothes,  an’  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of 
money.  I  done  tol’  you,  boss,  1  wants  to  go 
to  de  Icgislatum  too.”  The  fieedman  has 
substituted  “  boss”  for  the  old-time  “  massa." 
These  astute  lawgivers  were  not  in  session 
during  our  stay  in  New  Orleans,  but  we 
heard  enough  of  them,  and  some  very  droll 
things  withal,  from  eye-witnesses.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  em¬ 
ploys  his  white  brother  on  the  same  side  of 
the  house  to  do  both  tor  him.  Another 
gentleman,  who  eonsistently  sells  his  vote 
to  the  highest  bidder,  will  occasionally  show 
his  interest  in  the  welt'are  of  the  State  by 
rising  Irom  his  seat  and  saying,  “  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  you  jist  read  dat  perwision  agin.” 
A  couple  of  representatives  from  neighboring 
parishes  had  an  oratorical  sparring  match 
on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  rules.  “  De 

gem’man  trom  - ,”  exclaimed  his  very 

Black  and  curly-headed  opponent,  “  de  gem’- 
man  says  dat  1  don’t  know  de  rules  of  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  and  de  etiquette  of  dis 
House  of  Representatives.  Why,  Mr  Presi¬ 
dent,  while  de  gem’man  dere  was  hoeing 
sugar-cane  in  de  fields  of  La  Fourche,  1  was 
selling  oyster  soup  in  de  lobbies  of  de  State 
House  at  Baton  Rouge  1  ” 

This  sort  of  legislators  and  their  style  of 
legislation  may  be  very  amusing  to  read 
about,  but  they  make  sad  work  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South.  The  governo;  who 
formed  this  legislature  made  a  machine  tbit 
he  could  not  control.  It  voted  away  the 
money  and  credit  of  the  State  for  any  wild 
scheme  that  could  pay  for  votes.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  of  going  over  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  abuses  in  the  State  Government  of 
Louisiana.  The  subject  has  been  pietty 
thoroughly  ventilated  in  Northern  journals. 
It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  many  of  the  New 
Orleans  capitalists  who  complain  loudest  of 
corruption  were  among  those  who  paid  the 
highest  prices  to  carry  through  thel  pet 
schemes.  The  fact  is  just  the  same,  that 
nothing  but  thorough  reform  can  prevent 
the  hopeless  bankruptcy  of  the  State.  There 
is  no  use  of  trying  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
Louisiana  to-day  presents  Americanism 
at  its  very’  worst.  Renegade  Northerners, 
with  their  newspapers  and  bar-room  re¬ 
unions,  keep  the  ill  feeling  astir  to  curry 
favor  with  the  masses  of  the  South,  and  are 
called  “  dough-faces  ”  by  respectable  South¬ 
erners,  for  their  pains.  The  Republicanism 
of  the  average  carjtet-bagger  is  not  the  R> 
publicanism  of  the  North,  but  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  a  dominant,  irresponsible  faction. 
Louisiana  is  not  taxed  higher  than  New 
York  City,  perhaps,  but  Louisiana  has  not  one 
tithe  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  continent.  The  people  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  from  the  war,  their  epidemics 
and  floods,  and  a  hundred  other  causes,  that 
complaint  is  chronic  with  them.  They  have 
got  used  to  it,  and  so  has  the  far-away  North 
to  the  sound  of  it.  If  they  were  as  prosper¬ 
ous  as  New  Yorkers  thev  might  stand  it  to 
be  governed  as  New  Yorlt  is  governed.  But 
as  It  is  this  state  of  things  cannot  last. 
The  respectable,  responsible  people  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  political  aflairs. 
A  Register  law  is  in  force  which  puts  all 
State  elections  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor.  If  w  e  are  to  have  a  republic  and 
not  a  Poland  in  the  South,  the  responsible 
jreople  must  have  a  chance  to  govern  them¬ 
selves. 

The  masses  of  the  South,  black  and 
white,  stand  in  need  of  an  honest  govern¬ 
ment  first  and  of  education  next.  They  will 
always  more  or  less  be  the  prey  of  leaders. 
Prejudice  is  the  cheap  thought  of  lazy  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  over,  and  where  the  sun  is  hot 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  lazy  people. 
Thousands  down  here  imagine  themselves 
of  such  consequence  that  the  North  has 
little  else  to  do  or  think  of  but  to  hate  and 
thwart  them.  If  you  talk  with  these  you 
will  find  almost  always  that  they  came  from 
Europe  or  New  England.  The  pure  South¬ 
erner  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  great  body  of  Northern  people 
who  are  friendly  to  the  South  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  friendly  to  themselves  and 
their  party ;  but  the  pure  Southerner  still  is 
a  generous,  impulsive  man,  who  is  as  respect¬ 
able  in  his  defeat  as  the  mischief-makers  on 
both  sides  are  contemptible.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  word  against  the  Union  or  to 


meet  the  educated  Louisianian  who  is  not  glad 
that  Slavery  is  no  more.  This,  I  take  it,  is 
a  great  deal  to  have  learned  in  six  years, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  lesson  began  in 
ruin,  and  has  gone  on  in  trouble  and  tumult 
ever  since.  The  time  must  come  when 
these  responsible  men,  with  the  aid  of  the 
honestly  disposed  immigrants  whom  they 
constantly  invite,  will  have  charge  of  public 
aflairs  in  Louisiana.  In  them,  as  far  as  a 
stranger  is  able  to  judge,  re.'its  the  future  of 
the  State,  and  not  in  the  radical  gentlemen 
who  have  no  real  local  habitation,  or  those 
negro-killing  ultra  Southerners  who  fotight 
so  bravely, —  at  Nassau  and  Havana.  | 

The  jieople  at  present  in  power  have  done  ' 
no  friendly  si>rvice  to  the  black  race  by 
thrusting  them  forward  into  positions  they  I 
are  not  yet  competent  to  fill ;  and  the  peo-  ^ 
pie  who  are  struggling  for  power  just  now 
in  Louisiana  would  very  likely  do  the  : 
same  race  as  much  injustice  in  the  opposite  : 
direction.  The  only  salvation  for  the  State,  I 
it  would  seem,  is  for  the  National  Govern-  | 
ment  to  qualify  the  men  who  hold  the  prop-  j 
erty  to  rule  themselves,  and  then  to  protect  ' 
them  and  all  classes  in  the  exercise  of  their  i 
rights.  The  politicians  on  either  side  are  | 
not  equal  to  the  needs  of  Louisiana  in  her 
present  stress.  As  bad  as  is  the  aspect  of 
things,  however,  there  is  one  potent  reason 
why  we  should  not  despair  of  the  future 
especially  of  New  Orleans.  The  cotton 
product  of  the  country  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  since  the  war.  The 
world  is  so  knit  together,  that  where  there 
is  a  Cv^mmercial  demand  there  must  be  a 
supply.  Commerce  must  have  cotton,  and 
it  will  find  some  way  to  make  New  Orleans 
furnish  it  from  that  vast  extent  of  country 
below  and  west  of  the  drain  of  Memphis 
and  Charleston.  To  do  this  New  Orleans, 
and  also  the  State  of  Louisiana,  must  make 
it  safe  for  capital  to  go  into  that  region. 
Leading  men  in  the  city  and  State  already 
recognize  this  fact ;  so  that,  after  all,  the 
proverbial  cotton-bale,  which  did  not  save 
the  Crescent  citizens  from  the  British,  may, 
perhaps,  save  them  from  themselves. 

Our  next  paper  will  relate  to  the 
“  Heathen  Chinee  ”  in  Louisiana. 


TWO  NIOHT.S  IN  A  FRENCH  PRISON 
DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the 
feeling  of  being  under  fire  —  only 
known  to  those  who  have  been  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  —  which  naturally  keeps  a  man  from 
turning  back,  and  urges  him  on  open-eyed 
to  his  destruction.  Curiosity,  no  doubt,  is 
the  motive  power,  and  a  ridiculous  motive 
enough  it  is  ;  but,  laugh  at  it  a.s  you  will,  it 
constitutes  a  vague  impulse  which  prompts 
one  with  an  almo't  irresistible  force  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Thus,  during  the  bombardment  of  Paris, 
have  I  seen  an  old  gentleman  and  his  witc 
tottering  along  with  white  faces  and  trem¬ 
bling  limbs  towards  a  dangerous  banicade. 
Their  fear  was  inordinate ;  but  their  curi¬ 
osity  was  paramount.  A  wound,  or  the 
sight  of  a  nasty  “  accident,”  will  check  the 
feeling  or  keep  it  within  bounds,  but  it  will 
not  er.adicate  it ;  inhabitants  of  a  bombarded 
city  will  tell  you  that  one  of  their  keenest 
trials  was  the  necessity  of  stifling  their  curi¬ 
osity  to  go  out  and  si'c  what  was  going  on. 

This  feeling,  and  the  assurance  of  soldiers 
and  peasants  that  nothing  but  the  shells  and 
bullets  were  to  be  feared,  encouraged  me  to 
set  forth  rashly  to  investigate  the  lines  of 
the  besieging  army.  Having  explored  on  the 
other  siJe  of  the  river  the  line  of  defences 
manned  by  the  Fedcrals,  it  was  doubly  in¬ 
teresting  to  get  an  idea  of  the  assailant 
works  and  ojierations  going  on  in  the  other 
camp.  Then  the  delightful  liberty  in  which 
one  wandered  round  the  in«urgen  avant- 
postes,  without  any  other  obstacle  than  a 
warning  to  be  careful  of  one's  precious  life, 
lulled  one  into  a  dangerous  want  of  caution 
as  to  the  perils  to  be  met  with  on  the  other 
side,  'fhus,  in  fatal  security,  did  I  prolong 
my  rather  objectless  walk  far  into  the  black 
country,  where  shells  fell  thick  around,  and 
the  cottages  stood  or  lay  in  unsightly  ruins 
along  the  path.  On  the  right  hand  rolled 
the  omnibuses  on  the  high-ro.id  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  on  the  left  cracked  the  rifles  and  the 
exploding  shells,  and  bellowed  the  iron  voice 
of  the  batteries.  But  the  sights  and  scenes 
of  that  devastated  country  are  not  to  be  told 
here,  nor  the  stories  recounted  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  soldiers  collected  in  the  several  vil¬ 
lages.  Everywhere  one  met  with  French 
politeness,  and  as  it  turned  out  French  in¬ 
sincerity.  “  Ah,  a  stranger  may  go  on,  with- 
ou  doubt ;  only  take  care  you  do  not  ‘  catch ' 
a  piece  of  shell  or  ‘  essuyer  ’  a  volley  of 
Chassepot  bullets.”  An;l  so,  chatting  and 


fraternizing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
towards  the  great,  grim,  noisy  fortress  of  the 
west,  —  past  Colombes,  with  its  garrison  of  i 
swallow-tailed,  goat-bearded  gendarmes —  I 
now  dignified  with  the  title  of  marching 
regiments,  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the 
Republic  with  linpeiialism  in  their  hearts;  | 
past  Asnieres,  with  its  ruined  bridges  and 
unburied  corpses,  where  the  Chassepots 
cracked  merrily  from  the  loopholcd  walls  of 
the  park ;  right  on  to  Becon,  where  the  i 
shells  fell  halt  a  dozen  to  the  minute  round  ' 
and  upon  the  twice-pillaged,  twice-bom-  ' 
barded  chateau.  It  was  beyond  Becon,  be¬ 
tween  there  and  the  great  battery  of  Cour- 
bevoie,  that  imprudence  met  its  fate.  There  ' 
was  a  smaller  battery  established  right  | 
across  the  road  just  to  the  westward  of  the  i 
park.  Beside  it  was  a  piquet  of  line  .sol-  ' 
diers  and  a  couple  of  officers,  young,  foppish,  , 
a.id  consequentially  bumptious.  An  undis-  i 
guised  Britannic  accent,  and  Granville  pass-  | 
port  perfectly  en  regie,  were  wholly  ineffee-  I 
tual  against  the  suspicions  of  these  vete-  \ 
rans.  They  had  had  their  spell  of  prison 
life  very  lately  in  Germany,  and  they  thought  | 
it  was  their  turn  to  play  the  other  game : 

“  Seulement  il  faut  rd^ulari.'-er  la  c  hose ;  on 
vous  amencra  devant  le  maire  {lOur  etre  plus 
stir.” 

A  private  soldier  was  commissioned  to 
conduct  me  before  the  mayor  of  Courbevoie. 
As  he  walked  me  across  a  ploughed  field  on 
the  road  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  “  place,” 

I  had  a  happy  thought  of  leaving  him  to 
drag  his  short  legs  solus  to  the  office  of  the 
worthy  official.  He  had  no  weapon  but  his 
side  arms,  and  ten  minutes  would  have  put 
me  out  of  his  sight,  safe  on  the  high-road  to 
Versailles.  But  a  false  reliance  on  his  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  mayor  would  be  genlil  and 
provide  a  pass,  made  me  abandon  the  de¬ 
sign.  Of  course  the  natural  consequence 
followed  in  due  Ibrm.  The  mayor  took  the 
opportunity  to  insult  perjide  Athion  and  the 
rest  of  the  cursed  stranger  nations.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  appeal  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  place.  He  was  very  sorry ;  it  was 
tres-ennuyant,  but  he  could  not  interfere 
with  the  orders  of  the  civil  power.  Then 
to  the  commander  of  the  Gendarmerie.  He 
was  de'sole  but  what  was  he  to  do?  He  had 
no  authority.  “  Would  he  send  to  the  am¬ 
bassador  ?  Would  he  tolegrajdi  ?  ”  “  Alas  I 
there  arc  no  wires.”  A  French  aniiy  has 
no  means  of  communication  between  its 
staff  officers  and  its  coinmander-in-chief. 
But  he  would  send  me  on  to  Versailles  at 
the  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  would  be  no  maltreatment ;  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  form.  “  One  sees  very  well 
that  you  are  not  a  spy.”  A  few  hours  in  a 
barrack  prison  did  not  seem  a  very  formida¬ 
ble  affair.  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
sequel,  less  still  for  its  ofiening  scene. 

rassing  across  the  courtyard  of  the  bar¬ 
racks,  the  bang  of  exploding  ohus  sounded 
j)retty  thick  all  around.  The  jirison  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  stone  hut  facing  towards  Paris 
and  the  cast. 

The  big  door  was  open  towards  the 
court;  round  it  were  several  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  quartered  in  the  barracks.  On  my 
arrival  the  captain  and  lieutenant  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  depdt  came  up  to  the  door  to 
see  the  newly  captured  spy.  Surprised  at 
not  being  answered  in  a  cringing  tone  of 
supplication,  they  resorted  to  insolent 
menaces,  and,  ordering  the  gendarme  in 
charge  to  keep  a  special  eye  on  “  that  tall 
insurgent,”  were  about  to  leave  the  spot, 
when  their  course  was  efiectually  arrested 
by  a  strange  and  effectual  intrusion.  The 
few  seconds  which  succeeded  are  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  There  was  a  tremendous 
nci-e,  a  great  shock,  a  smoke,  a  strong 
smell,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  bn-ath, 
and  I  found  myself  against  the  wall,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  a  number  of  writhing  bodies. 
They  were  the  mutilated  forms  ol  men,  or 
what  had  been  men  a  moment  before.  Of 
the  whole  group  collected  just  outside  the 
door,  hardly  one  was  left  standing  upright. 
As  for  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  who  had 
been  standing  close  to  the  threshold,  they 
presented  an  awful  sight  indeed.  The  for¬ 
mer,  pale  as  death,  was  bleeding  in  torrents 
from  his  foot,  a  great  part  of  whic  had  been 
blown  to  atoms,  and  had  disappeared  utter¬ 
ly.  The  latter  lay  like  a  heap  amongst  a 
litter  of  rags  and  scraps  of  flesh.  One  of 
his  legs,  with  the  scarlet  trouser  that  once 
belonged  to  it,  was  literally  cut  to  pieces. 
The  stump,  tom  and  jagged  by  the  cruel 
iron,  quivered  with  a  sickening  agony. 
Pools  of  blood  began  to  trickle  on  to  the 
gravel  soil,  while  the  other  victims,  strag¬ 
gling  and  crawling  about  like  reptiles  over 
the  ground,  marked  it  with  ghastV  trails  of 
crimson  in  the  agonies  of  their  pain.  Mean¬ 
while  the  groans  and  yells  of  pain  alarmed 
the  whole  barrack  yard.  Thy  soldiers  rush- 
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ing  to  the  spot  found  the  ground  strewn 
with  horrid  fragments.  Pieces  of  boot  with 
their  hideous  red  contents  lay  here  and 
there,  —  almost  all  the  victims  had  been  hit 
ill  the  feet  or  legs,  —  fragments  of  iron  and 
stone  were  scattered  around,  with  rags  of 
red  uniform.  It  was  some  seconds  before 
we  had  the  heart  to  examine  the  real  cause 
of  the  ”  accident.”  A  percussion  shell  had 
fallen  against  the  very  door-post  of  the 
building.  It  had  blown  away  part  of  the 
Bton“  doorway,  and  its  fragments  had  dis¬ 
tributed  themselves  with  awful  efl'cet  both 
inside  and  outside  the  prison.  Of  the  pris- 
omrs  one  only  was  badly  hit;  a  large  piece 
of  iron  Inn  entered  and  left  itself  within  his 
thigh.  Two  more  were  slightly  wounded,  — 
one  with  an  eclat,  the  other  with  a  piece  of 
the  masonry.  Of  course  the  officers  and 
endarmes  were  carried  off  straight  to  the 
osjutal.  Tlieir  comrades  silently  cleared 
away  the  ghastly  evidences  of  the  “  acci¬ 
dent.”  As  for  our  wounded  fellow-pris¬ 
oner,  he  was  only  an  insurgent.  He  lay 
there  feebly  moaning  without  sympathy. 

We  were  removed  into  an  adjoining  cell, 
as  1  suppose  d  for  greater  safety’s  sake,  but 
as  it  turned  out,  merely  that  the  debris 
caused  by  the  explosion  and  the  blood  of  the 
j  wounded  man  might  be  cleared  away  for 
'  our  accommodation.  We  were  restored 
before  nightfall  to  the  scene  of  the  little 
incident  which  had  disturbed  us,  and  which 
■  had  attended  so  promptly  my  introduction  to 
the  delights  of  prison  life.  Our  waidcr,  a 
I  surly  but  not  bad-hearted  Corsican,  enabled 
j  me  to  procure  some  food,  a  rough  sort  of 
I  galantine  of  meat  and  two  bottles  cf  cin 
ordinaire,  with  which  we  all  did  our  best  to 
restore  our  spirits  and  keep  up  an  attempt 
at  conversation.  The  bronze  wealth  of 
the  wretched  French  prisoners  had  been 
confiscated  when  they  were  .searched.  I 
don’t  know  why  my  more  precious  metals 
I  had  escaped,  but  this  piece  of  good  lutk 
materially  acquired  me  huge  popularity. 
More  fortunately  still,  the  ollieials  had 
missed  finding  my  return  ticket  from  St. 

I  Denis  to  Pans,  which  would  have  been  a 
'  conclusive  proof  of  guilt.  I  had  saved  also 
I  a  gtod  store  of  cigarette  papers;  and  a 
supply  of  tobacco,  furnished  by  tlie  good 
j  ofliees  of  our  friend  the  Cor.«ican,  set  us  in 
a  fair  state  to  spend  the  night  without  over- 
great  ennui.  Meanwhile,  fresh  captives 
kept  arriving,  almost  all  of  them  victims  to 
the  zeal  of  the  same  youthful  captain  who 
had  arrested  me  “  for  greater  certainty.” 

The  provision  made  at  the  Courbevoie 
prison  for  passing  the  night  was  not  suinf)- 
tuous  or  expensive.  Our  bed  consisted  of  a 
row  of  rough  planks  very  much  covered 
with  a  sort  of  whitish  briek-dust.  There 
was  no  straw,  far  less  a  pillow  or  a  bench ; 
we  were  lucky  not  to  be  condemned  td  the 
cold  earth.  But  then,  as  there  was  a  great 
hole  in  the  doorway  where  the  fragments 
of  the  shell  had  entered,  and  the  glass  of 
the  tiny  windows  had  been  all  blown  out 
by  the  shock,  we  had  nearly  enough  draughts 
to  keep  us  wide  awake ;  and  if  that  did  not 
suffice,  there  was  the  music  of  the  obus  ex¬ 
ploding  all  around,  one  of  w  hich  would  very 
possibly  pay  us  a  visit  before  morning.  The 
wretched  cowardly  peasants  cowered  and 
shivered  at  every  loud  discharge;  and  as 
those  great  humming-tops,  the  fbrty-eight- 
pounders,  went  growling  and  whizzing  over 
our  heads,  one  could  feel  in  the  darkness 
the  flinching  of  these  poor  terrified  boors, 
as  they  crept  closer  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  wall.  One  of  them,  the  oldest,  ugliest, 
and  perhaps  most  innocent,  walked  u|)  and 
down  almost  incessantly,  smoking  uninter- 
niptedly  the  supplies  of  caporal  which  I 
was  able  to  afford  for  his  consolation,  and 
muttering  about  his  wile,  who  was  at  that 
moment  hunting  dismally  for  his  corpse.  It 
was  not  a  comfortable  night,  and  when  we 
arose  in  the  morning,  very  brickdusty  and 
rather  sore  in  the  bones,  we  did  not  feel 
much  refreshed  or  inclined  to  dispense  with 
performing  a  tcilet.  But  this  was  a  luxury' 
far  too  great  to  expect.  It  was  a  great  bocn 
that  we  got  some  fresh  water  to  drink,  — 
wine  was  no  longer  obtainable. 

Late  in  the  morning  I  thought  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  an  epi^tlc 
to  the  commanding  officer,  reminding  him 
of  the  orders,  which  to  my  knowledge  he 
had  received,  to  forward  one  prisoner  at 
least  immediately';  and  suggesting  that  a 
safer  place  might  possibly  be  found  if  we 
were  to  Ire  retained  indefinitely  in  his  cus¬ 
tody.  The  result  was  a  removal  to  a  loath¬ 
some  dungeon  somewhere  deep  down  bc- 
ne.ith  the  barracks.  Two  of  our  number 
were  told  off  on  pain  of  starvation  to  clear 
out  this  mouldy  habitation.  With  Herculean 
labor  they  expelled  the  spiders,  cockroaches, 
centipedes,  and  other  inmates  of  this  unde¬ 
sirable  lodging-place,  and  scraped  off  some 
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little  of  the  Hlimv  crust  that  covered  its  \ 
moultly  wall  and  floor.  Wo  then  descended  | 
en  masse,  and  dragging  in  with  us  each  a  ; 
damp  unsavor)'  straw  mattress,  ensconced  ! 
ourselves  at  our  best  ease  on  them,  round 
the  tallow  candle  which  faiutl)  illuminated 
the  den.  We  formed  a  scene  truly  worthy 
of  Rembrandt.  A  dozen  as  ill-assorted  m- 
dividiials  as  fate  could  bring  together, — 
lying,  sitting,  or  now  and  then  standing,  — 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  walk  a  step ; 
sleeping,  smoking,  talking,  or  chewing  tne 
black  bread  which  was  cast  to  us  in  lumps,  wo 
made  up  a  picture  wholly  indescribable.  In 
costume,  in  face,  and  in  the  manner  of 
braving  our  captivity,  we  differed  variously. 
Besides  the  actual  darkness  of  the  dungeon, 
the  utter  want  of  ventilation  increased  the 
picturcsejue  horror  of  the  scene,  for  a  veil 
of  foul  air  mixed  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
added  to  the  dimness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
almost  overwhelmed  the  feeble  rays  of  the 
wretched  candle  that  flickered  in  the  midst. 
As  the  hours  rolled  slowly  on,  the  “  bears  ” 
who  had  betted  against  our  release  on  that 
day  began  to  prevail  over  the  “  bulls  ”  who 
liad  bucked  us  to  escape,  and  at  three  we 
hud  almost  given  up  all  hopes,  when  the 
order  came  to  mount  to  the  upper  air.  It 
was  a  veritable  resurrection ;  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven  smelt  like  the  fragrance  of  a  para¬ 
dise.  We  were  to  march  under  C' curt  to 
Muuut  Yalerien,  and  thence  be  sent  on 
straight  to  Versailles. 

Our  walk  from  Courbevoie  between  a 
double  file  of  gendarmerie  was  festive  and 
hilarious.  It  resembled  rather  a  triumphal 
march  than  a  procession  of  doomed  crim¬ 
inals.  Yet  had  we  known  what  fate  was 
reserved  for  us  at  the  Royal  City,  we  should 
have  walked  in  with  heavy  hearts  and  dire 
forebodings,  or  even  regretted  our  mouldy 
quarters  in  the  barrack  cellar.  But  of  our 
march  and  its  sights  —  not  few  nor  uninter¬ 
esting —  I  must  not  pause  to  give  account. 
It  must  be  imagined  how  we  were  hooted  by 
the  populace,  and  cursed  by  the  passers-by : 
how  we  were  shelled  in  descending  Mount 
Valerien  by  the  Communist  batteries  in 
Paris,  who,  naturally  enough,  took  us  and 
our  gallant  escort  fur  a  hostile  company  of 
infantry  issuing  from  the  fort.  It  was  here 
that  our  cannibal,  the  man  of  excellent  wit, 
shone  to  marvellous  advantage,  retorting 
upon  our  revilers  with  chaff  of  irresistible 
enicacy,  and  turning  the  gall  and  bitterness 
of  our  various  escorting  guards  into  laugh¬ 
ter  and  civility.  At  the  last  stage  where 
we  changed  escort,  we  fell  to  the  lot  of 
half  a  dozen  mounted  gendarmes.  It  was 
getting  dark,  and  in  consideration  of  our 
ferocious  character  and  heinous  offences,  we 
were  chained  two  and  two  together.  The 
fool  of  the  party,  being  odd  man,  —  in  both 
senses,  —  without  a  pair  to  be  chained  unto, 
was  attached  by  a  cord  as  a  sort  of  dexio- 
seiros  to  the  cannibal  and  his  associate. 
The  trio  led  the  way,  and  we  thus  marched 
up  the  street  of  Versailles  attended  by  a 
huge  queue  of  yelling  “  loyalist  ”  rabble. 

Arrived  at  the  cavalry  barracks  and 
before  the  pro  tern.  Commissaire  de  Police, 
our  miseries  very  speedily  recommenced.  I 
had  been  assured  by  every  one  at  Courbe¬ 
voie,  Mount  V alerien,  and  everywhere  else, 
that  immediately  on  re.aehing  Versailles  my 
letter  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Embassy. 

I  applied  therefore  with  empressement  to  the 
dignitary  before  whom  we  were  presented 
for  inspection,  to  send  on  my  little  note 
without  loss  of  time.  “  Do  you  think  then,” 
responded  this  polite  authority,  *•  that  I  am 
here  as  a  postman,  or  that  1  have  men  to 
send  about  on  errands  for  you  or  the  like  of 
you  V  ”  Perhaps  a  gendarme  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  for  a  napoleon  to  do  this  very  mod¬ 
erate  service.  Mo,  the  eye  of  the  stern 
man  of  justice  was  upon  him,  and  he  was 
incorruptible.  We  wert!  thrust  down,  dusty 
and  footsore  with  our  twelve  miles’  walk, 
into  another  duneeon  deeper  even  than  the 
one  which  we  had  so  lately  and  so  hopefully 
quitted. 

Here  once  more  1  feel  how  powerless  are 
words  to  convey  a  picture  of  the  scene  to 
which  I  was  introduced  :  “a  long,  low-roofed 
corridor  lined  with  a  whole  regiment  of 
grimy  faces  of  every  form  and  type,  from 
the  degraded  and  semi-idiotic  visage  of  the 
French  country  boor  to  the  delicate  and 
intelligent  features  of  the  born  Pari-ian, — 
from  the  scowl  of  crime  and  vice  to  the 
open  mien  of  manifest  innocence.  The 
denizens  of  this  frightful  abode  crowded 
towards  the  foot  of  the  dark  staircase  to 
s<!rutinize  the  new  arrivals.  Far  away  into 
the  black  darkness  of  the  inner  dungeon 
the  rows  of  dirty  faces  could  be  seen.  It 
was  an  event  in  their  miserable  lives,  the 
coming  of  a  new  batch  of  unfortunates. 
They  were  not  sorry  to  have  more  compan- 
ioHS  in  misery ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 


every  new  arrival  diminished  the  amount  of 
space  and  air,  and  added  its  quota  to  the 
horrible  closeness  of  the  imprisoned  atmos¬ 
phere.  Even  in  this  abyss  of  misery  I  did 
not  wholly  despair  of  getting  my  letter 
tiiken  out.  “Is  there  any  one  going  up  out 
of  this  hole  to-night  ?  ”  I  shouted  as  a  last 
chanee,  holding  up  my  letter  and  my  na[x>- 
leon.  The  wretches  around  mo  laughed 
with  a  grim  ridicule,  “  Ha,  ha  1  on  ne  sort 
pas  d’ici,  citoyen.  Parbleu  1  la  postc  ne 
timetionne  pas  ici-bas.  Eli  V  nom  dc 
Dieu  1  '  But  the  bystanders  had  a  certain 
sympathy  for  the  tall  Englisher.  And  a 
man  with  a  napoleon  who  could  write  a 
letter  might,  after  all,  be  a  useful  friend. 
If  he  did  get  out,  he  might  carry  letters,  or 
at  all  events  take  messages.  But  the  world 
of  ici-bas  was  very  incredulous  as  to  any 
chanee  of  sending  a  letter  out  by  fair  means. 
In  truth,  I  had  never  expected  to  see  so 
good  a  realization  of  one’s  idea  of  the 
Interno,  and  it  began  to  seem  as  if  Dante's 
motto  might  really  lie  truly  written  over  its 
subterranean  portals,  —  “  All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here  1  ’’ 

A  short  reconnaissance,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  habitues  of  this  hell,  re¬ 
vealed  its  horrors  in  their  full  e.xtent.  The 
vaults  had  once  served  as  cellars  to  a 
Royal  Palace.  “  You  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction,”  said  my  guide,  “  of  saying  that  vou 
have  visited  the  cellars  of  Henri  iV.” 
“  Thank  you,  that  is  a  pleasure  rather  dear¬ 
ly  bought.  I  should  prefer  to  visit  them 
when  their  bins  are  stored  with  some  of 
your  French  wines,  than  when  they  are 
crammed  with  your  F'nmch  unwashed  hu¬ 
manity.”  The  side  alleys  or  galleries  of 
these  vaults  branched  off  from  the  main  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  into  them  “  gave  ”  the  square 
dens  which  once  had  been  stored  with  the 
several  vintages,  but  now  were  tenanted  by 
parties  of  the  more  lucky  captives.  I  say 
lucky,  for  those  who  were  too  late  to  occupy 
a  place  in  one  of  these  dens,  or  not  strong 
enough  to  save  it  ihmi  invasion,  had  to  sleep 
on  the  damp,  rotter  floor  outside.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  most  of  my  fellow-travellers 
who  arrived  with  me  from  Courbevoie.  As 
for  me,  I  was  fortunate  again.  My  London- 
built  coat,  or  my  irreproachable  hat,  or  some 
other  })eculiarity,  recommended  me  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  hospitality  of  a  Garde  Mational. 
“  Will  you  have  a  place  in  my  uppartement, 
citizen?  it  is  at  your  dis])osal;  here.  No.  6, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Pierre.”  For  even  in  this  dis¬ 
mal  scene  the  facility  of  French  wit  had  al¬ 
ready  named  the  difl'erent  filthy  corridors. 
There  was  the  “  Rue  des  Martyrs,”  by  which 
you  entered  first ;  the  “Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,”  where  the  gendarmes  on  duty  stood ; 
at  the  tar  end,  beyond  the  third  and  last  tal¬ 
low  candle,  the  “  Champs  Elysees,”  over 
whose  horrors  I  will  permit  myself  to  draw 
a  veil,  and  —  most  appropriate,  as  I  thought, 
of  all  —  the  grand  “  Boulevard  d’Enfer.” 

Over  these  vaulted  unventilated  passages 
tallow  candles  stuck  against  the  wall  threw 
thiir  dim  unwholesome  rays.  The  wretihed 
lights  struggled  almost  unsuccessfully  against 
ths  foul  air  which  encompassed  them.  By 
day  a  faint  glimmer  of  daylight  forced  its 
way  down  some  narrow  chinks  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  roof  on  one  side  of  the  vaul  ; 
but  neither  by  night  nor  by  day  would  there 
have  l)een  light  enough  to  read,  had  there 
been  anything  to  read.  Along  the  galleries 
hung  and  floated  in  loathsome  slothtulness 
clouds  of  noxious  air  and  homble  odors, 
poisoning  the  air  one  breathed,  and  op¬ 
pressing  the  lungs  with  a  sickly  feeling  that 
seemed  as  if  it  must  produce  some  horrible 
pestilence. 

The  creatures  who  had  lieen  living  for 
days  la-bas  had  got  quite  accustomed  to  it, 
and  minded  it  apparently  no  more  than  rats 
whose  home  is  in  the  sewers.  One  animal 
there  was  —  be  had  put  off  almost  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  humanity  —  possessed  of  some 
loathsome  and,  it  was  said,  contagious  disease. 
This  wretch,  who  was  also  idiotic  in  mind, 
or  perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  that  incum- 
brauce,  was  shunned  as  a  pestilence,  and  ex¬ 
iled  somewhere  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  At 
times  he  would  appear  like  a  phantom 
stalking  along  the  passages,  when  his  ap- 
pr.jach  was  heralded  by  loud  shouts  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  a  stampedo  ensued,  every  one  flee¬ 
ing  before  his  path.  I  shuddered  as  the 
sjMJCtral  figure  passed  down  outside  our  den. 

Into  the  square  apattmen  to  which  I  had 
l)ecn  admitted  as  the  sixth  oc'cupant,  the 
proprielaire  had  collected  a  good  store  of 
straw.  I  was  informed  that  this  luxury  had 
(luite  lately  been  added  to  the  furniture  of 
the  dungeon.  But  there  was  very  little  of 
it,  and  that  little  had  all  been  appropriated 
loni;  ago  to  the  luckiest  and  strongest  house¬ 
holders.  In  the  other  apartments  and  in  the 
corridors  the  miserable  prisoners  crouched 
down  on  the  dank  slimy  earth,  or  walked 


al)0'it  by  night,  waiting  for  the  day  to  get  a 
fixlging  in  the  apartment  of  some  compas-  i 
sionate  proprielaire.  Our  chamber  was, 
therefore,  comparatively  luxurious.  It  was 
tenanted  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  I 
of  the  “criminals,”  two  of  them  being  Gardes  | 
Nationaux.  At  bedtime  the  door  was  barred  | 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  provide  i 
against  a  nocturnal  invasion  of  the  desti¬ 
tutes.  In  the  morning  there  was  convetsa-  | 
tion,  joined  in  by  each  in  turn  as  he  gave  | 
up  ms  hopes  of  a  longer  sleep.  By  this 
talk  1  found  out  that  almost  all  the  prisoners 
here  hud  been  arrested  on  the  same  fiivo- 
lous  and  untounded  charges  as  those  which 
had  lost  my  companions  their  liberty,  j 
There  was  a  Dutchman  there,  a  very  intelli-  | 
gen*  fellow,  who  had  been  in  jail  nine  days.  ! 
He  was  not  accused  of  anything  except  of 
not  being  a  Frenchman,  and  not  being  where 
he  ought  to  have  been.  Then  there  was  a 
Bilgian ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  Indian 
colonies  had  been  brought  in  the  same  day 
that  1  arrived.  There  had  been  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  but  he  had  been  released ;  the  rest  wt  re 
all  Frenchmen,  and,  including  the  whole 
number  of  prisoners,  there  must  have  been 
very  near  upon  a  hundred  in  this  one 
prison.  The  said  prison  was  only  one,  as  1 
was  assured,  of  fifty  then  existing  at  Ver¬ 
sailles;  whether  the  accommodation  was  the 
same  in  their  case  as  it  was  in  ours  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

The  diet  prescribed  in  our  peculiar  dun¬ 
geon  was  of  a  very  simple  kind,  consisting 
of  black  breaf],  rather  similar  to  that  to 
which  we  were  treated  in  Paris  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Prussian  sioge.  My  kind  host 
offered  me  a  hunch  from  a  private  store 
which  he  had  hidden  away  in  his  “  apart¬ 
ment.”  “  May,  don’t  refuse,”  said  he,  as  I 
assured  him  that  I  was  not  hungry.  “You 
may  be  glad  of  it  to-morrow.  'I’hey  only 
give  it  us  out  once  a  day,  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  precious  little  of  it  when  they  do.”  As 
fur  drink,  the  most  bibacious  of  mankind 
would  hardly  have  indulged  very  Ireely  in 
this  place.  There  was  a  single  huge  can 
set  on  the  floor  in  the  Boulevard  d’Enler,  to 
which  every  one  applied  his  lips  when  he 
had  occasion.  I  did  not  see  it  replenished 
with  fresh  water  as  long  as  I  was  in  the 
dungeon ;  but  I  be’ieve  that,  before  it  was 
absmutely  drained  to  the  dregs,  a  complai¬ 
sant  gendarme  would  generally  have  it  filled 
again.  Whether  the  leper,  or  diseased  out¬ 
cast,  whatever  he  may  nave  been,  ever  got 
access  to  the  water,  1  d,  not  know.  I  should 
imagine  it  was  “  defended  ”  to  him  to  drink 
until  the  rest  of  the  world  were  satisfitd. 
Of  course  washing  was  an  impossible  lux¬ 
ury.  It  was  beyond  the  thoughts  of  any 
one.  The  unshaven  beards  and  matted 
dirty  hair  of  all  the  criminals  ”  added  great¬ 
ly  to  the  general  effect  of  their  appearance. 

Yet  even  in  this  veritable  hell  one  could 
not  help  observing  the  inextingui-liable 
vivacity  of  the  national  character.  Amidst 
even  this  pestilential  and  oppressive  d.ark- 
ness  there  shone  out  occasionally  the  sparkle 
of  French  wit,  and  there  went  on  continu¬ 
ously  the  hum  of  light  cheerful  conversation, 
and  the  raillery  that  we  rtigmatize  with  the 
name  of  chaff'.  Your  true  Parisian  must  al¬ 
ways  lie  acting  before  the  public  eye.  He 
mu-t  keep  up  his  part  even  in  a  dungeon; 
and  there  his  part  as  a  philosopher  is  natu- 
lally  the  role  of  toujours  f/ai.  So  he  hides 
his  tears  and  chagrin  liehind  some  corner  in 
the  dark,  and  he  airs  his  bon-mo‘s  and  his 
affected  gayety  before  his  audience  with 
creditable  assiduity.  The  grande  nation 
has  its  defects,  and  we  h.ave  seen  them 
pretty  clearly  just  latterly  ;  but  for  a  part¬ 
ner  in  temiwrary  misery,  and  a  cheerful 
companion  even  up  to  the  very  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  commend  me  to  a  modern  Gaul  of 
the  Ireethinking  school.  Of  all  remarkable 
differ  nces  which  struck  me  as  exi-ting  be¬ 
tween  these  occupants  of  the  French  prison 
and  a  similar  motley  collection,  if  such  could 
have  been  found,  of  our  Britannic  country¬ 
men,  the  greatest  was  this,  —  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  all  blasjthemous  or  obset  ne 
langu.ige.  In  an  English  prison  the  air, 
{H'stilential  as  it  was,  would  ha\e  seemed 
doubly  so  by  reason  of  the  vollei  s  of  oaths 
that  would  too  surely  have  flooded  the  pas¬ 
sages.  The  English  common  people,  and 
more  especially  the  common  soldiers,  can 
hardly  open  their  mouths  without  an  oath  ; 
and  their  onlinary  language  is  such,  that  no 
lady  and  no  decent  woman  can  venture  within 
earshot  of  them.  But  the  Parisians  don’t  care 
for  swearing  any  more  than  they  do  for  pray¬ 
ing  or  for  getting  drunk.  The  lowest  of  the 
low  h.ave  a  certain  pride  in  talking  respect¬ 
ably  and  “  Frenchly,”  as  they  call  it.  There 
were  lew  moments  when  any  one  in  the  pri¬ 
son  at  Versailles  need  have  stopped  his  ears 
to  the  talk  around  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps,  by 


which  I  ultimately  obtained  my  release. 
Still  more  superfluous  would  be  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  kindness  and  prompt  attention 
of  the  British  Ambassador.  1  will  confess 
that  my  satisfaction  ut  escaping  was  tempered 
with  a  regret  at  leaving  so  many  more  inno¬ 
cent  victims  buried  in  this  disgusting  tomb. 
There  was  tome  excuse  for  my  confinement, 
but  for  the  greater  p.art  of  them  there  could 
be  none  at  all.  As  1  heard  several  of  their 
I  proe'es  vetbaux  read,  I  felt  if  rios.-ible  more 
ashamtd  than  ever  of  Frencn  justice  and 
French  common  sense.  1  will  just  quote 
the  pass  which  was  given  me  on  being  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Provost  Marshal :  it  is  rather 

I  a  curious  legal  dix;unient.  “Lenomme - , 

,  Biijet  anglais,  est  mis  en  lilierte,  owune  incul- 
■  pat  ion  n’avant  etc  reievee  ii  sa  charge.” 


SOME  MODERN  El’lGRAM.S. 

I  ll'^HEN  we  come  among  the  English 
f  T  writers  of  epigram,  we  find  Murtial 
frequently  echoed.  Sir  John  Harrington 
follows  the  old  Roman  very  closely.  Here 
is  an  example  :  — 

**  Fortune,  utPii  nay,  doth  {(iTe  too  mucx  to  many  ; 
l>ut  jet  Mbe  never  gave  enough  to  any.'* 

Sir  John  was  a  fertile  writer,  and  pro- 
duced  one  epigram  that  is  not  likely  to  die ; 

“  Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what  the  r«ab<»n  ? 

For  if  it  pro^per,  none  dare  to  call  it  treason.** 

Ben  Jonson  was  another  prolific  disci¬ 
ple  of  Martial,  from  whom  he  borrowed  his 
tremendous  line  upon  Inigo  Junes : 

“  Thy  forehraj  ia  too  narrow  for  my  brand.” 

Some  of  the  rare  old  dramabist’s  songs 
have  a  fine  aroma  of  epigram,  as  one  stanza 
shall  prove :  — 

**  Follow  a  shadow,  it  Ftlll  flies  yoH  ; 
to  fly  it,  it  will  pur-ue ; 

So  court  a  nli^t^eH^,  she  deuien  you ; 

Ix't  her  alone,  i^be  will  court  you. 

S»v,  nn*  not  wtiuien  truly,  then, 

Stj  led  but  the  fl^badowj  of  ub  men  ?  *’ 

Grave  men  write  good  epigrams  occasion¬ 
ally  :  there  are  many  dignified  clergymen  in 
Veqlisee'pigramwatiijue.  Rev.VV illiam Clarke, 
Chancellor  of  Chichester  a  hundred  years 
i  ago,  jtrotluced  one  epigram  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  excel.  On  the  tomb  of  a  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  Chichester  Cathedral  was 
an  inscription  ending  with  these  words :  — 

**  Uirc  e9t  domua  ultima.*’ 

This  is  the  ejugram :  — 

**  Did  he  who  thui^  Ir.^cribe*!  thU  wall 
Not  read  or  not  believe  S«int  Paul, 

IVlio  savf*  there  ik,  where'er  it  Ftand-*, 

Another  hou«e  not  made  with  haoihi  ? 

Or  may  wi*  jfather  from  the^€  worchx 
That  hou.<f  is  not  a  lloui'<e  of  Lords?*’ 

Epigrams  sometimes  produce  i>crmsnent 
I  changes.  The  prt'sent  Primate  of  all  England 
I  signs  himself  “  Arehib.afd  Cantuar.” ;  but  a 
i  hundred  years  ago  “  Cant.”  was  the  custom- 
!  ary  abbreviation.  Horace  Walpole  caused 
i  the  change.  Thus  wrote  he  of  Archbishop 
I  Seeker: — 

I  “  The  Pench  ha.^  oft  pewd  us,  and  set  us  a-scof!!nf<, 

]ly  I- idling  \Vi!L  l»ndon,  John  Sarum,  John  RoiTen. : 

Put  thi.<  head  of  ^he  hurrh  no  ex|iounder  will  want. 

For  hi'  Orace  Mgo.s  hii  own  proper  name,  Thomas 
Cant.'* 

Seeker  got  nicknamed  Tom  Cant  througli- 
i  out  his  diocese  in  consequence ;  and  hence 
it  happi  ned  that  his  successors  took  to 
'  *•  Cantuar.” 

I  But  1  must  hasten  to  the  end.  Perhaps 
I  the  most  marvellous  stoie  of  epigram  ever 
embodied  in  a  condnuous  jxiem  exist*  in 
Byron’s  “  Don  Juan.”  It  is  a  tre.asury  of 
siicli  gems,  from  which  even  Douglas  .)or- 
rold  has  not  di  dained  t  '  borrow.  On  the 
other  hand.  Bo  ron’s  in;;  i  icable  adversary, 
S.avage  Lender,  has  wriucn  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  ot  beautilul  isolated  epigrams  than  any 
other  Engli.hnian.  At  this  moment,  bis 
lines  to  his  triend  Louis  Mapoleon  are  not 
without  interest :  — 

“  Pl<  wAi*  T  when  you  told  me  how, 

In  h.\t  that  buffetid  the  brow 
And  iiiH.'-on'!*  loo  e  habilioient. 

With  uui>oria  tHroujeh  Ilain'K  gate  you  wenL 
I  Heartily  pleafefi  whs  I  to  fee 

A  prisoner,  t.iough  a  Piinee,  *et  free. 

*  Prince,'  «iid  I,  *  jou  ‘ve  escaped  two  worst 
Of  eviU.'  *  1  have  kuo'.vn  a  first,' 

&ii  1  jou,*  but  that  i*  only  one. 

Tell  me  theother.*  *  «  throneJ^ 

I  could  not  add  what  now  I  might. 

It  kcepA  the  worthy  out  of  sight, 

Nor  lets  the  sitter  ait  upright  '* 

Landor  was  close  on  ninety  when  he 
i  wrote  thus. 


i  Ik  Marvfl  (Donald  G.  Mitchell)  has  a 
I  charming  farm  house  hon  e,  “  Ed,ie«'ood,”  near 
;  New  Haven,  where  he  makes  realities  of  those 
'  pleasant  fancies  emholied  in  hii  books  Mr. 

!  Miichell  begin  his  literary  career  on  the  old 
j  Courier  and  Inquirer  o(  this  city,  to  which  he 
I  contributed  '*  ^sketches  in  Europe,”  a  large  part 
i  of  which  he  had  trave'sed  on  foot.  He  gained 
;  muchcelehriiy  from  the  p'lh  ication  of  The  Lorg¬ 
nette,  a  hi  weekly  devoted  to  societv  and  art.  In 
1853  he  held  his  only  political  office.  Consul  at 
Venice,  and  in  185.5  retired  to  his  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres.  Since  then  he  has  written  many 
of  those  books  which  have  made  him  famous. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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